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NEWS OF 


HE question of a German Army, urged so often in recent 
weeks by the wrong people and for the wrong motives, 
appeared in its right context in the statement issued on 
and the 


Tuesday by the Foreign Ministers of Britain, France 

United States. It has now been unequivocally established that 
the defence of Germany against aggression from the East is 
intended, that this defence is for the time being the concern 
of the Occupying Powers, and that the part which Germans 
ultimately play in their own defence is one which cannot 
yet be laid down. The expected authorisation of an armed 


mobile police force gives Dr. Adenauer the immediate provision 
for internal security which he had demanded, but it has been made 
clear that there is no question of reviving the Wehrmacht, which 
is desii€d by none of the Allied Governments nor the Germans them- 
and for which, the resources do not exist. It 
will be a good thing if the Foreign Ministers’ statement succeeds 
in laying the ghost of the “ German Army,” for recently this term 
has been the occasion for much misconceived bargaining. There 
is no suggestion that the creation of an army should be the reward 
nor that admis- 


selves, in any case 


for German participation in the society of Europe, 
sion as an equal in the councils of Europe should be held up as a 
reward for the creation of German divisions. The gradual rehabili- 
tation of Germany is being proceeded with as it would have been 
if there had been no threat from the East. The next stages 
of German rehabilitation depend upon the pace of Europe's own 
integration. The idea of a European army has attractions which 
the British Government is inclined to underrate, as they have con- 
sistently underrated the force behind other manifestations towards 
greater European unity. But it is hard to see 
made out of the resurrection of Germany or our own greater com- 
mitments on the Continent, unless they are soon all made to fit 
into some framework of European co-operation more real than any 


> 


what sense can be 


which at present exists. 

American Checks and Balances 

ind people of the United States have during 
demonstration of their 
With one eye on 
and 


he Government 

week given a_ remarkable 
characteristic ability to do two things 
Korea and the other on the November elections, the President 
have managed to combine a number of singularly 
enlightened measures with a number of profoundly unhelpful argu- 
There has been no better piece of rews lately than that of 


the past 


at once. 


Congress 


ments 


THE WEEK 


the appointment of Mr. Marshall to succeed Mr. Louis Johnson as 
Secretary of Defence. Yet even this may be interpreted as a move 
to rectify the system of checks and balances required by the 
American Constitution, for Mr. Johnson was never at any time 
an adequate counterweight to the overpowering General MacArthur. 
While the President’s appointment of Mr. Marshall need not be 
interpreted as anything so crude and dangerous as setting a General 
to catch a General, it will certainly strengthen his own hand in a 
situation in which the Constitution, although specifically designed 
with this contingency in mind, has not so far helped him very much, 
During this same week the National Production Authority, with 
the immediate situation in mind, has taken control of 32 war 
materials and Mr. Gordon Gray, a Special Assistant to the President, 
has produced a report which includes a scheme for the extension of 
E.R.P. and the setting up of a new agency to cover all American 
foreign aid programmes. The background to this heartening display 
of enlightenment has been a series of attempts in Congress to hobble 
the Defence Appropriations Bill with a provision that aims at cutting 
off aid from any country suspected of shipping possible war materials 
to Russia or her satellites, to crab the appointment of Mr. Marshall, 
and to trap the new Secretary himself into political indiscretions. 
But the observers in this country who have never got used to the 
fact that American politicians, like British politicians, often talk 
nonsense at election times, will still do well to watch what the 
United States Goverment does rather than what its opponents say. 


The Fifth Session 

There are 73 items on the agenda of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations which began its work at Lake Success this week ; 
many of these, including perennials like Kashmir and the relations 
between Israel and her neighbours, would at any other tinie com- 
mand the limelight. In this session however there are two issues 
which could provide the key to success or failure ; one is the demand 
of Communist China for membership and the other is the chance 
that the machinery of the United Nations may be called on to 
arrange terms of peace for the war in Korea. Both these questions 
are aspects of the cold war, and in both there is no sign of agreement 
in Western strategy. It is by no means impossible that during this 
session the United Nations will be called upon to make terms for 
Korean war, and in that case the West must agree on 
and political objectives and on the guaran- 
Whatever they are, it is 


ending the 
its minimum military 


tees necessary for their enforcement. 
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hard to see how they can be arrived at without reference to the 
Peking Government and, this being so, what benefit it is to the United 
Nations that this government is not represented at Lake Success. 
It was most unfortunate that the first day of the session should 
have been devoted to displaying Western inconsistencies over China. 
These inconsistencies will show up even more glaringly when the 
moment comes for the United Nations to make the difficult switch- 
over from arms to diplomacy in Korea. 


Mr. Nehru and Congress 

The Indian Congress Party grew up to embrace anyone who 
believed in independence ; to it rallied Hindus, Moslems and even 
Englishmen, landlords and tenants, factory workers and millionaires. 
Only the absence of power and the genius of Mr. Gandhi kept it 
together. The two groups within Congress ranks which have 
fretted most at Mr. Nehru’s leadership, the extreme Socialists 
and the religious Conservatives, were discredited by the violent 
activities of analagous groups outside, by the Communists who 
resorted to sabotage, and by the Hindu fanatics who resorted to 
murder. But this week Mr. Nehru has been facing the most serious 
challenge that has so far been made to his leadership. The working 
committee, which has been deliberating at Nasik, has always been 
the policy-making body of Congress, and on this occasion Mr. 
Nehru’s opponents arrived fortified by the recent proof of their 
strength which was given when a fortnight ago Mr. Purshottamdas 
Tandon was elected President of Congress for the coming year. 
Mr. Tandon typifies traditionalist opposition to many things that 
are essential in the Nehru conception of an independent India ; the 
secular character of the State, for example, and the adoption of a 
western technique of welfare and social security. Also, extraordinary 
though such a charge may sound here, Mr. Tandon believes Mr. 
Nehru to have shown weakness over Kashmir. Mr. Nehru appears 
to have won the fight at Nasik over domestic issues, but there is 
still a serious risk that the opposition within his own party may 
force him into an open breach with his neighbour dominion. 


Head of the Fifth Column 

No infallible technique for fighting a Fifth Column has yet been 
devised. When the Minister of Labour can announce, as he did last 
week, that a-_particular group of men who are working to disrupt 
essential services are known and are being watched, then clearly 
part of the problem is solved. If these men break laws they will 
be caught and punished. But a large part of the problem remains, 
for the chief trouble with Communists is a will to find a way through 
and behind laws, and this will cannot be broken by Act of Parlia- 
ment. When Mr. Arthur Deakin argues, as he did last week- 
end, that the Communist Party should be banned he has certainly 
not found the answer. It should be clear that there would be little 
practical gain from an official ban on Communism and that there is 
a great deal to be lost by a breach of the principle of freedom of 
political opinion. Such reply as is possible to the Fifth Column is 
surely a matter of prompt and determined action, and it should be 
easier to make that reply as time goes on. The number of Com- 
munists in this country is pretty certainly not growing. The last 
General Election showed that. The remnant consists to a greater 
and greater extent of marked men who, like any other potential 
lawbreakers, can be given special attention by the police. There is 
little point in fulminating against them. Argument and persuasion 
had better be reserved for those who hesitate on the brink of Com- 
munism .ather than for those who are already in it up to their 
necks. The law is already strong enough to deal with the really 
desperate Communists, and the best supplement to it is vigilance— 
not more laws. 


The Editor of the Spectator 


Mr. Wilson Harris, who underwent an operation for prostatectomy 
on August 13th, has since been recovering steadily. He left 
University College Hospital on Tuesday, September 19th, and 
expects to resume his duties as Editor of the Spectator early in 
October. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


NTO the tumult of Labour cheers on Tuesday night the Speaker 
struck briskly with the motion: “ That the House at its rising 
this day do stand adjourned until Tuesday, October 17th.” The 

archaic flavour of this motion always amuses the House, which js 
eternally conservative in its instincts (with a small “c”’) whatever 
the diversity of its political colour. The response was an hilarious 
bellowing, “ Aye,” and with that some six hundred members made 
with a single impulse for the doors. There is room for a study of the 
saving power of Parliamentary ritual at times of tension or high 
feeling. The Hansard Society could take it up. The debate had 
been much less stormy than expected, but the tension was there 
right up to the moment when the tellers formed up before the Table 
and the Labour Chief Whip’s position on the right flank proclaimed 
the salvation of the Government. Victory it could not be called 
a majority of 6 in a total vote of 606 gained by a party ina minority 
of nearly two million in the country. Nor had the Labour rejoicing 
the authentic ring. What was authentic enough was the wrath of the 
Labour legions when a few minutes before the division Mr. Strauss 
launched his charges against the executive of the Steel Federation 
of seeking to sabotage the Corporation from political motives. This 
was anger uncontrolled. The Labour benches rocked with it. Even 
the Treasury bench did. The last has not been heard of these 
accusations. There was no time left for the Opposition to bring 
them to any test. 


After the division there must have been many sober minds on 
either side of the House asking how many more of these “ close 
run things” Parliament can stand without being brought into 
contempt. Here was a Government looking to the ends of the earth 
for its reserves—to Mr. Driberg in Tokyo, Mr. Follick in Iceland 
Here were the Whips looking desperately to the sick as saviours 
but leaving to a Labour doctor the heavy responsibility of deciding 
who among them could be brought to Westminster without danger. 
Take Sir Stafford Cripps. Up he comes from Gloucestershire and 
yet, if report is true, he was warned when the House rose in July 
that he must choose between three months’ complete rest or com- 
plete breakdown. Is it surprising that the belief that there must 
be an early election has developed a sudden strength, not least among 
some Labour members. Statements have been made that the Prime 
Minister does not favour an early election but the weight oi 
authority behind them is dubious. In a waggish aside during his 
speech Mr. Morrison said there must be an election, but “ not yet.” 
“ Not yet” in the time scale of the most adroit of party managers 
might mean not tomorrow or not until the party conference is over 
next month. 


* * * * 


Mr. Churchill's speech had some belligerent moments but it also 
had breadth and statesmanship, the latter quality shining brightly 
in his declaration that no conflict over steel shall be allowed to 
abate Conservative support for the Government in the field of 
defence. It was also striking how he imposed silence on the Labour 
ranks as he developed his proposal for a compromise on a statutory 
control board such as the T.U.C. has admitted to be a possible 
alternative to public ownership. Mr. Churchill was getting near 
the Labour knuckle. Mr. Morrison’s speech might have been 
accepted as a skilful and amusing debating performance in a piping 
time of peace and so far as Mr. Morrison showed any awareness 
of the dangerous international context in which the debate was 
set it might have been a piping time of peace. He had not a word 
to say about the perils that have thrown us and Western Europe 
into the present great defensive preparations or their bearing on 
the steel issue. The way in which, with deep earnestness and 
passion, Mr. Clement Davies fell on him for this extraordinary 
omission was one cf the impressive moments of the debate. Labour 
has treated the Liberal leader with scant respect. It has pleased 
it to think he is negligible. On Tuesday he demonstrated how it 
has underestimated him. H. B. 
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THE ULTIMATE INSANITY 


F all the acts of the Socialist Governments which have 
held power in Britain since the war this week’s decision 
to bring the Iron and Steel Act into immediate and full 

operation has done most to produce in the country a mood of 
utter despair. During the five days of debate, in and out of 
Parliament, which were allowed after the Minister of Supply’s 
announcement that the members of the Iron and Steel Corpora- 
tion would be appointed on October 2nd and that the vesting date 
would be January Ist, there has been much talk of the economic 
folly and the constitutional irresponsibility of this decision. 
[hese strictures have certainly been called for, but they have 
still not gone to the root of the trouble. Both folly and irre- 
sponsibility are of fairly common occurrence in both industry 
and politics, but there has never been a case in this country 
until now in which they have been deliberately decreed by law 
on such a massive scale, in the face of the lessons of past errors 
so plainly pointed by the example of the industries already 
nationalised and despite the fact that the need for responsible 
government at home has never been so plainly underlined by 
perils abroad. This terrible mistake springs from an evil 
which goes deeper than a mere clash of opinion about the 
organisation of the particular group of industries producing steel. 
The display given by the Socialist Members of Parliament who, 
led by the Lord President of the Council, laughed and jeered 
their way through Tuesday’s critical debate—an occasion, if ever 
there was one, for high seriousness—should have been enough 
to convince any sane man, including the Prime Minister himself, 
that the time has come to end the life of this thoroughly bad 
House of Commons. The only hope, if there is any hope, now 
lies in an early General Election. 

Four and a half years of sporadic, ill-informed and ineffective 
argument have certainly done nothing to clarify the issues of 
steel nationalisation so far as Parliament is concerned. Tues- 
day’s debate contained plenty of the old confusions, bogus 
economics, dreary debating points and party-political clap-trap 
which have dogged discussion from the very beginning. Indeed, 
Socialist speakers have managed to produce in the course of the 
past few days a new collection of irrelevances which have served 
to make the confusion deepest at the very moment when clarity 
was most necessary. It has been asserted that it is essential 
to complete nationalisation now in order to comply with the will 
of the people, when everybody knows that the public’s attitude 
to the question has been mainly determined by a healthy dislike 
of meddling, that the T.U.C. would be happier if the subject 
were shelved and that some Socialist M.P.s and even Ministers 
would have liked to drop the subject. The Conservatives have 
been accused of being willing to surrender contro] of the British 
steel industry to a supra-national authority but of being unwilling 
to surrender it to the British people, when in fact they have been 
most cautious about the wider claims of the Schuman plan. In 
any case, it has been shown over and over again that the mere 
transfer of ownership increases neither efficiency nor the con- 
trolling power of the general public ; and in the particular case 
of steel such a transfer will merely have the effect of taking part 
of the industry away from people who understand it and 
delivering it to those who do not. It has even been argued that 
the Act is on the Statute Book and must therefore be carried 
oul at once, but this is not supported either by the terms of the 
Act, which are elastic, or by the behaviour of the Socialists at 
the February election, when they showed no anxiety whatever 
to press the issue of steel nationalisation. Their election pro- 


gramme barely mentioned the subject, and what it did say was 
of a non-committal nature. 

It is useless in any case to spend time in refuting dishonest 
arguments concocted by Ministers with their tongues in their 
cheeks. There is not even much point in going over the ground 
in terms of economics. It is clear as it can be to anyone who 
takes the trouble to examine even the elements of the case that 
the present structure in the steel industry, which is organised into 
physical processes with the various firms concerned at each 
Stage co-operating through the Iron and Steel Federation, is 
bound to be more efficient than the scheme laid down in the 
Iron and Steel Act whereby some firms are nationalised and 
some are not, with only partial reference to the types of work 
they do. What the Act does is to substitute arbitrary confusion 
for a carefully built up order. That is the plain fact and no 
amount of Socialist pseudo-economics can alter it or persuade 
reasonable people to disbelieve the evidence of their senses. 

It is only when the broader political aspects of this discredit- 
able episode are examined that a faint hope appears that the 
public may yet be roused to a sufficient pitch of indignation to 
sweep away this Government. For the more closely its recent 
behaviour is examined the worse it appears. The arguments 
against dividing the country at a time when the international 
situation requires unity both within and between all non- 
Communist States have been repeated ad nauseam, but they are 
all true. Indeed, it is doubtful whether the public, with its eyes 
fixed on the war in Korea, has yet sufficiently realised what an 
effort is still required if the menace of Communist aggression 
throughout the world is to be contained in the future. Yet the 
Government, far from attempting to sharpen that realisation, has 
blunted it by its continued refusal to accept the need for diverting 
resources from welfare schemes to defence. 

It is a profoundly shocking thought that the Prime Minister, 
whose reputation for honesty is high and whose control of his owa 
policy is firm, has gone through the past four months, con- 
tinually claiming to act as the leader of a united country and 
at the same time deliberately preparing a measure which, as he 
must have known perfectly well, was bound to divide it. It now 
appears that anticipations of a General Election were only too 
well founded on the Prime Minister’s deliberate decision to 
undertake the biggest risk in the dangerous life of the present 
Government by gratuitously bringing forward the most bitterly 
controversial of all the outstanding political issues. The gamble 
has succeeded and the Government has survived. But that only 
means that a situation which is incompatible with good govern- 
ment—and was recognised as such from the moment that the 
election results were published last February—is prolonged. It 
is said that the Prime Minister has no intention of ending it. 
And that only means that his reputation, which has this week 
suffered its most damaging blow so far, will still further diminish 
so that when his party comes down at the polls its fall will 
be all the heavier. 

Yet the significance of this week’s work goes even deeper than 
this, and the deeper it goes the blacker it appears. Mr. Churchill 
in his speech in Tuesday’s debate referred to “ a fanatical intelli- 
gentsia obsessed by economic fallacies.” No doubt the phrase 
was meant to be wounding, but the fact is that many members 
of the Labour Party in Parliament could have taken it as a 
compliment. Intelligence (or for that matter intelligibility) is 
certainly not an outstanding feature of the curious collection of 
disparate confusions which is called British Socialism. As to 
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the economic content of these doctrines it is too rudimentary 
to admit anything as learned as a fallacy. What lies at the root 
of the Government's economic policy, and therefore of the pro- 
ject of steel nationalisation, is sheer mental confusion. They 
know not what they do. Yet at the same time they have 
deliberately thrust these confusions on the country with a deter- 
mination which should be reserved only for measures based on 
the clearest thinking and backed with the most profound moral 
conviction. Only with such supports can such a vast interference 
with individual liberty be justified at all. But on the Government 
benches on Tuesday night there was given a display of flippancy, 
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of carelessness and of irresponsibility which would still not have 
been appropriate had the subject of debate been the smallest 
sub-clause of the most unimportant Bill. In fact the subject 
was the most crucial single measure passed since the war—a 
measure which was certain to split the nation in two. The split 
is not only between those who believe in nationalisation and 
those who do not. It is not only between non-Socialists and 
Socialists. Fundamentally it is between those who base their 
behaviour on clear thinking and moral principle and those, now 
strongly represented on the Government benches in Parliament, 
who are indifferent to these things. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE only national daily newspaper which on Wednesday 
morning had no editorial comment to make on the Govern- 
ment’s victory in Tuesday's debate was the Daily Herald. 
One can hardly blame them. 
_ * * * 

I started trying to work out what effect my prospective part- 
ownership of most of the British iron and steel industry will have 
on my position as a tax-payer. As from October 2nd, I understand, 
I shall start helping to pay the chairman of the new corporation 
£7,500 a year, his four whole-time colleagues £5,000 a year and his 
part-time colleagues £500 a year. They will need offices, a staff, some 
motor-cars, telephones and stationery and (probably) a public rela- 
Then I shall have to contribute to the large though 
almost certainly inequitable sum set aside to compensate the 
expropriated owners. In return for this I shall acquire, eventually, 
a capital asset whose value anyone who knows anything about steel 
expects to decline sharply, partly because the whole scheme is 
unsound anyhow and partly because the men who I am paying 
to run my industry for me are far from being the right men for the 
job. I conclude that I shall be down on this asinine transaction. 

* * * 7 

Many people hold (with The Times) that the Government's sub- 
ordination of national to doctrinal interests has induced a state of 
political malaise which can only be cured by an early General 
Election. If one were to be held now (Mr. Bevan, I hear, is keen on 
the idea) I believe that one important factor in it would be the fairly 
wide-spread delusion that if Mr. Churchill were returned to power 
he would lead the country into a war. This belief—a mushroom- 
like growth which seems to belong to a kind of political folklore 
is quite impossible to trace back to anything that Mr. Churchill or 
anybody else has said or done since the last elections. I suppose 
the rather simple people who hold it reason that Mr. Churchill will 
always march to the sound of the guns ; and when these stop firing 
in Korea perhaps this fallacy will fade away. 

* * * * 

1 have often wondered why, in this country, farming and forestry 
are so completely insulated from each other, It very rarely seems 
to occur to farmers who own their holdings that trees are a crop 
like any other vegetable and that, although the full financial return 
from their timber will not be realised for a generation or more, 
thinnings will yield in the interim the stakes and rails and gate- 
posts that every farmer needs. Most farms comprise a “ problem” 
field—an odd bit of land that lies awkwardly and yields badly ; 
and I suspect that in many cases the decision to establish a plantation 
on it might prove, in the long run, economically sound, besides 
paying less material dividends in terms of amenities and sport. 
Perhaps the recent Forestry Commission announcement of a small 
subsidy for growing poplars may help to make agriculturalists more 
tree-minded ; poplars grow fast, and there are a lot of farm roads 
that would look the better for an avenue. Originally, of course, the 
forests which covered these islands were the first of the farmer's 
natural enemies ; so perhaps it is the relics of some atavistic impulse 
which tend, today, to obscure the fact that farming and forestry 
sre net necessarily incompatible interests. 


tions officer. 


It seemed to me, driving south from the Highlands the other 
day, that hitch-hikers were much more plentiful than they used to 
be. In the Welfare State, with its emphasis on planning and security, 
there ought, theoretically, to be no place for these damp, gesticu- 
lating figures who rely on their own luck and other people's charity 
to get them home from Windermere to Wigan. I suppose the 
exorbitant cost of all forms of travel is the main factor which impels 
these respectable young ladies and gentlemen—who would not dream 
of begging for food or money—to beg for transport; but, though 
some doubtless are moved by the spirit of adventure, | think a good 
many are rather feckless cadgers who exhibit their bare knees and 
mountainous packs upon the roadside (as Eastern mendicants show 
off their sores) in the hope of getting something for nothing and 
saving the fare home, which they have all the time in their pockets. 
But one ought not to think hardly of them, for lifts are not easily 
come by. Not every driver wants his back seat filled with streaming 
anti-gas capes and sodden rucksacks; and the more apprehensive 
type is deterred by groundless fears of harbouring a juvenile 
delinquent with a cosh. 

- * o a 

The official to whom I (and, for all I know, you) pay sur-tax is 
the Accountant General (Cashier), Inland Revenue, Barrington 
Road, Worthing, Sussex. This dignitary has the curious and 
unlovable habit, when he receives your cheque accompanied by his 
demand-note, of putting the demand-note into an envelope and 
sending it back to you; it is not receipted in any way, the only 
difference in its appearance being that the amount of tax due is 
underlined in blue pencil. A conscientious but vague lady of my 
acquaintance, puzzled and alarmed by receiving what appeared 
to be a further demand for sur-tax, wrote a civil letter to Worthing 
asking whether this was in fact the purpose of the communication. 
In due course they sent her a receipt slip for the amount already 
paid, but they did not answer her letter or do anything to dispel the 
confusion they had—quite needlessly, as far as I can see—created. 
I am not an expert in tax-collecting methods, but those employed 
by the Accountant General (Cashier) strike me as being impractical 
and slovenly. 

7 + * * 

A few weeks ago Janus made some observations about crocodiles 
and the method of hooking them pursued in Tanganyika. This has 
elicited a letter from a writer in the next-door territory of Kenya 
who sends further information on the subject. “ Unfortunately,” he 
writes, “ it is worse than mere hooking. The crocodile is too strong 
and too resistant to die or drown on the end of a hook, and he lives, 
thrashing about, half in the water and half out, until such time 
as the African employees of the firm concerned get round to 
clubbing or chopping him to death—sometimes 48 hours after he 
has been hooked.” If this description is accurate, the Governments 
of Kenya and Tanganyika ought to do something about it. I know 
nothing about crocodiles, but I once spent some months in the 
society of alligators. I can’t say I grew to love them, but they never 
did me any harm, and although saurians are vermin, that is no 
excuse for killing them in such a cruel way. 

Srrix. 
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WAR IN KOREA—1o0 


A Second Front at 


By PETER FLEMING 


Seoul 


HE landings at Inchon, made by the U.S. X Corps 

comprising the Ist Marine and the 7th Infantry Division and 

preceded by small-scale diversionary raids in which a Royal 
Marine unit is reported to have taken part, were carried out against 
light opposition but in the face of grave navigational hazards ; and 
the United Nations naval supremacy, here for the first time effec- 
tively asserted, has transformed the whole aspect of the Korean 
campaign. At the time of writing American troops are closing in, 
cautiously, on the outskirts of Seoul; Kimpo airfield has been 
seized and counter-attacks on it repelled ; and despite difficulties 
imposed by the spring tides the supply situation within the new 
bridgehead seems to be satisfactory. The civilian population, despite 
heavy losses inflicted upon it during the bombardment of Inchon, 
is reported to be receiving its liberators at least with Oriental 
courtesy : and the unusually large number of prisoners taken sug- 
gests that the resistance so far offered by the North Koreans has 
come mainly from constabulary and other more or less auxiliary 
units. No major enemy formation has yet been identified in the 
area 

The port of Inchon, giving ready access to the main road and 
railway communications which run through Seoul and are in effect 

from a communications point of®view—the jugular artery of the 
whole peninsula, was an obvious target for an amphibious operation. 
Only a very highly trained military casuist could, in fact, have 
selected any other objective south of the 38th Parallel which was 
likely to recommend itself to General MacArthur, who had given 
several indications that he was mounting a combined operation 
in terms so unmistakable that, taken in conjunction with the Royal 
Navy's activities round the islands masking Inchon, they were 
tentatively diagnosed in these articles as part of a deception plan. 
Add to this the fact that tidal conditions in the area narrowed down 
to a margin of two or three days the possible date of an assault 
landing, and it oecomes all the more remarkable that a large 
measure of surprise was achieved. 

It seems safe to assume that the North Koreans owe most of 
their knowledge of the art of war to the Japanese, and that this 
knowledge has latterly been supplemented by Russian training and 
possibly, at a high level, by Russian advice. This combination was 
perhaps not ideally calculated to qualify them to forestall the threat 
which has now developed with grave detriment to their whole 
strategical position. The Russians are not well versed in the appli- 
cation of sea power, which plays in their military doctrine a role 
understandably less important than it does in ours; and although 
we do not know (and I for one doubt) whether they have been 
advising the North Korean High Command, nor whether—if they 
have-—the North Koreans have been paying any attention to what 
the Russians told them, it is quite clear that the repulse of an 
Imperialist landing at Inchon is not among the debts which North 
Korea owes to M. Stalin. 

The failure to make adequate dispositions to defend a place which 
they must have guessed, and may have known, to be threatened, 
exhibits in the North Koreans an outlook which was very general 
among Japanese commanders in the last war. Their normal 
reactions, on apprehending imminent danger to a soft but vital spot, 
Was not to divert main forces to defend it, but to warn the local 
garrison that it was about to be attacked by overwhelming forces 
and to enjoin its commander to “* redouble his vigilance with a view 
to annihilating the enemy,” or words to that effect. This 
rather impractical attitude was, of course, materially influenced 
in the later stages of the war by administrative and operational 
difliculties which bogged the Japanese down, so that they lacked 
the flexibility to react to a threat even if they wanted to. 
But there was more to it than that. Besides being remarkably 
unimaginative, they had a certain arrogance of outlook which made 
itdifhcult for them to accept the necessity for diverting forces from 
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offensive to defensive tasks, and one aspect of which was reflected 
in their disarming habit, when in retreat, of issuing orders like “ The 
unit will continue its advance towards the rear.” Whether, in fact, 
the failure to defend Inchon was partly due to the North Korean 
commanders having been, so to speak, badly brought up by the 
Japanese nobody knows; but certainly what happened at Inchon 
was very much what might have happened if General MacArthur's 
opposite number had been a Japanese army commander. 


In the south-east of the peninsula the 8th Army are fighting 
their way out of the bridgehead against opposition which ts 
giving ground steadily. But the count of prisoners, which might 
have been expected to rise noticeably as a result of the sudden 
and obvious deterioration of the North Koreans’ position, does not 
appear to have done so; and neither the scale nor the spirit of the 
resistance which the Americans are meeting north of Taegu suggests 
—up to the time of writing—that the enemy is withdrawing his main 
forces under cover of rearguards But however brave the North 
Koreans are—and few if any armies have ever shown greater 
courage in modern warfare—it seems clear that they are done for. 
Organised resistance south of Seoul can hardly go on for very many 
more days. A tough, frugal, Asiatic army can do without a good 
deal, but it cannot do without ammunition ; and of this as of other 
supplies the North Koreans will, sooner rather than later, find 
themselves destitute because the Americans have cut their com- 
munications with their base. 


Whether the North Koreans will make a determined attempt to 
hold Seoul itself remains to be seen. A _ strong garrison with 
adequate supplies could probably make—for what it is worth— 
a prolonged stand in the city ; for street fighting is a ticklish busi- 
ness and calls for dash of a kind which assaulting infantry seldom 
display when they know that it cannot be long before the cease- 
fire sounds. But although there are plenty of modern concrete 
buildings in Seoul the open country is really a healthier place to 
fight in when you face the kind of air supremacy that the North 
Koreans are up against, and even if they held Seoul for a month 
it coud hardly make any appreciable difference to the outcome of 
the campaign. 

They can still fight north of Seoul—if they have forces there to 
fight with—because north of Seoul they still have a supply line, 
however battered and precarious. If a major part of their army 
could disengage itself in the south and move by devious routes 
to regroup north of the new bridgehead the North Koreans might 
still be able to offer coherent resistance; but such a manoeuvre 
—even if, which seems doubtful, it were physically possible— 
would postulate a lack of vigour in the operations of both the 8th 
Army and X Corps which their opponents can hardly rely on. 
It looks as if the invaders of South Korea are—metaphorically at 
any rate—on their way out. 

Mr. Syngman Rhee—than whom few leaders of stricken 
democracies can have cut a figure more uninspiring or less 
sympathetic—has announced that South Korean forces will not 
stop short at the 38th Parallel (which is still the declared objective 
of the United Nations) but will advance to the Yalu and the Tumen 
Rivers and unite the whole country. What political or other 
developments will follow the breakdown of the North Korean 
armies in the field is a matter for conjecture; but one of those 
canvassed seems to me in the highest degree unlikely. In these 
articles | have always scouted the probability of intervention by 
an expeditionary force from Communist China; and those who 
visualise the dispatch of one to rescue the North Koreans from their 
present predicament seem to me to overrate the altruism of the 
Chinese as much as they underrate their common sense and their 
devotion to their country’s interests. They were shrewd enough 
not to jump on the bandwagon with a token force when things 
were going well for their fellow-ideologists ; and to expect them 
at this juncture to violate the old military axiom that it never 
pays to reinforce a failure seems to me, to put it mildly, unrealistic. 
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Germans in the Queue 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
Washington 
PROFESSIONAL company of acute, experienced and honest 
Americans is working diligently and conscientiously in 
Washington 
tion relating to current conditions in Europe and in Asia A 


and it is in possession of a mass of informa- 


similar professional company, just as acute, experienced and 
honest, is working just as diligently and conscientiously in London ; 
and it is equipped with approximately the same mass of intorma- 
tion. The Washington company and the London company have 
an overwhelming identity of background and interests. They are 
men who have been nurtured in the same beliefs. They have nearly 
if not exactly the same aims. They are allied against the same 
dangers, and there is no dispute between them as to the shape of 
the general planning of the joint effort to overcome these dangers. 

The prospect that both companies will reach the same conclu- 
sions on the basis of their common approach to the common facts 
is as good as it ever can have been in the history of international 
relations. And in an immense number of instances they do reach 
the same conclusions and agree upon the action that must be taken 
in their joint interest. Nevertheless it is occasionally evident that, 
in spite of the shared skill, experience and honesty, in spite of the 
identity of background and interest and in spite of the close approxi- 
mation of the information available on both sides of the Atlantic, 
the two companies find themselves arriving at conclusions which 
are not only different but are sharply conflicting. That has 
happened in the last week or so. It is not the first time and it 
will not be the last time, and there is nothing either tragic or 
irreparable about it. But whenever it does happen there is a fascina- 
tion (or so it seems to me) about a comparison of the two points 
of view such as is not to be found in the contemplation of the 
differences of any other two nations on earth. 

In Britain Mr. Ernest Bevin and his experts went aboard the 
“Queen Mary’ and sailed to America: and in Washington Mr. 
Dean Acheson and his experts got into planes and trains and took 
themselves to New York ; and there, in the company of M. Schuman 
and his experts, they met and argued about, among other things, the 
American proposal that Western Germans should be recruited into 
army units that would be absorbed or “integrated” into the 
European army which, whether anybody wants to call it that or 
not, it had already been determined to bring into being. After 
a day or two it had become so clear (to everyone who had talked 
to both British and American officials) that Mr. Acheson and Mr. 
Bevin held quite different views on this subject that newspaper 
correspondents were being urged, off the record, to remember 
that this was only one aspect of the Foreign Ministers’ discussions, 
and not the most important. This was true. The big job was to 
increase the scope and hasten the emergence of a force capable of 
defending Europe, and the question whether it would contain any 
German units, and if so what sort of German units, was of far 
less moment than the question what the British, French and 
American contributions would be, and how fast these and other 
nations could move, and what the blueprint for organisation would 
be. 

All the same the “ German rearmament ™ issue was not altogether 
a frivolous diversion, and even if it were it would have been a 
matter of legitimate enquiry to ascertain how the conclusions of 
the British and the Americans were so different. The American 
conclusion was that it would be wise to invite the agreement and 
co-operation of the Bonn Government in the raising not of a State 
Army of Western Germany—the objections to which were clearly 
secen—but of units of a size to be determined which would be 
equipped with American weapons but trained-and officered by 
Germans. They would be attached to and would form part of a 
Western European force. 

Ihe American argument was that such a use of German man- 
power would be justified both on the ground that the European 
force would need ail the strength it could get as swiftly as it could 
get it, and also on the ground that the scheme would produce 
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some considerable psychological benefits. It would give the 
Germans, some of whom had been showing signs of confusion ang 
defeatism, the feeling that they had a stake in the common cause. 
As for the other nations of Western Europe, was it reasonable tg 
ask them to do all the work and raise all the men in the knowledge 
that the lately-defeated enemy was escaping these rigours and 
The American people themselves would not be 
content to see their youth conscripted to serve in Europe when no 
such demands were being made of the Western Germans. one oj 
the peoples for whose defence all the trouble was being takep, 
Would not the proposed German contribution advance the whole 
aim of Western European unity and strength ? 

The British conclusion was that it would be unwise to carry out 
the American proposals, and that the common cause would be far 
better served if action for the time being at least were confined to 
the strengthening of the police forces in Western Germany which 
would be responsible for the maintenance of internal security. | 
was agreed that the police issue, which concerned the internal 
security of Western Germany, should be treated as an issue separate 
from the army-units issue, which concerned Western Germany's 
external security—that is, that the Russian device of creating an 
Eastern German army and calling it a police force could not in 
decency and dignity be imitated. 

The British argument was that in the first place the Germans 
had not asked for army units and that there was no evidence that 
they wanted army units. If this were true, army units could be 
raised only if the occupation authorities ordered the Bonn Govern. 
ment to set about recruiting them. To do that would be to give a 
hostage to fortune—and a bargaining card to the Germans which 
they would be more than human if they failed to play. There 
were, moreover, certain treaty obligations to be considered A 
serious breach in the Allies’ moral case might be created if they 
laid themselves open to the charge that they were throwing over- 
board declarations and promises made so recently, when the idea 
of re-establishing any sort of German army had appeared to be 
madness. And the effect on European peoples of the creation of 
German army units had to be considered. Germany's neighbours 
had watched once before the swift development of what had started 
as a controlled and limited German rearmament. Could the 
countries in the West, where the memory of German occupation 
was so clear and fresh, be expected to applaud such a beginning as 
the American proposals envisaged ? Nor could the effect on the 
countries of the East—now Russian satellites, but not long ago 
suffering under the same German occupation—be ignored. If 
anything were calculated to remove their last resistance to Russiat 
propaganda, to persuade them that the “ Western imperialist war- 
mongers ” were indeed planning for a show-down, this might be it. 

These, in outline, were the different conclusions which had been 
reached by the two companies of honest men, labouring on different 
sides of the Atlantic with similar devotion to similar aims and with 
approximately the same sets of facts to work with. The French, 
of course, had some further points to make, and there was, 2s 
always, a Gallic logic about them. M. Schuman, on stepping from 
his aeroplane in New York on the day before the three Foreign 
Ministers opened their meetings, found himself—apparently 
without rehearsal—playing something very close to that party game 
where someone flings a word at you and you say the first thing 
that comes into your mind, thereby revealing the pre-eminent 
association the word has for you. When a reporter told M. 
Schuman of the ideas on German army units which had been 
seeping out of Washington, M. Schuman observed that there was 
a shortage of equipment and that if the Germans wanted any of 
it they would have to take their place at the end of the queue. 
Nobody had any ready answer to thar fair statement. 

Before the final communiqué had appeared, it had become 
impossible to believe that the Americans and the British and the 
French would be incapable of resolving this difference of opinion 
on the wisdom or unwisdom of encouraging the creation of German 
army units. Any diplomatic correspondent worthy of his State 
Department or Foreign Office or Quai D’Orsay pass could think 
of two or three alternative ways of reaching a compromise. There 
was another and probably a more difficult divergence of opiniop 
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on what to say and what to do about the Chinese Communists 
in order best to promote the common aim ; and that was a different 
story. What is here being noted is that under the best conditions, 
when two like-minded nations are pursuing a common aim with the 
maximum skill, the greatest degree of honesty and the fullest access 
to the available facts, there isn’t, and there probably never will be, 
any assurance that judgements will coincide, 


Village School 


T is not always with regret that one sees the closure of a village 
school. Its constitution, like that of a sick man, may have 
been undermined for some time, and the end, when it comes, 

brings a sense of relief to those who have the care of it. The chair- 
man of the managers, who also often acts as correspondent, finds 
that the school may, and does, go wrong in many of its parts. The 
caretaker is unsatisfactory; or her office may be vacant, and, 
despite the bills of advertisement supplied by the Local Education 
Authority, everyone in the village knows that nobody will have 
the job. 

The parents may be uneasy. Some of them dislike the teacher, 
and there are frequent quarrels, sometimes boiling up to such a 
temperature that the chairman is forced to intervene. Others, more 
enterprising than their neighbours, and convinced that their children 
will have a better chance of getting on in the world if they attend 
a bigger school, arrange for their transport to the neighbouring 
town. The village is anything but solid in the support of its school, 
and the removal of such children, by depriving the teacher of some 
of her most intelligent pupils, and reducing the numbers on the 
register, depresses the teacher and causes her to look round for a 
new post. The day will come when she finds one, and then follows 
the last phase of uneasiness and apprehension which will only end 
with the closure of the school. 

At this point the chairman knows that the struggle is over, but 
he cannot carry public opinion with him, and therefore feels that 
it is his duty to continue. The L.E.A. helpfully inform him that, 
when appointing a new teacher, the managers must state in writing 
that the appointment is to be temporary. In such favourable 
circumstances he summons the managers. One of them resides 
elsewhere and is not to be had. Another has found that his 
responsibilities as school manager sometimes upset those _har- 
monious relations with his neighbours which are necessary for a 
dealer in pigs. Two only attend the vital meeting, one of them 
expressing the characteristic wish that someone else with children 
would look after the school; he himself, now that his boys are 
grown up, would rather have nothing to do with it. The parents, 
beholding the sad spectacle, ask what future can there be for the 
village school when it has managers like that. 

However, advertisements for a certificated teacher are duly sent 
to those papers which teachers read, and one reply is received. The 
date for the interview is fixed, and the chairman, grimly determined 
to do his best, meets the applicant at the nearest bus-stop, a mile 
or twoé from the village, and brings her home to lunch. She is not 
specially pleased to discover that the village has no bus service, 
hat it is four miles to the nearest railway station and eight to 
the nearest shops. She notices, as she is whisked past the small 
group of houses, that there is not much village at all, and before she 
has even tasted the soup, she has thought that perhaps one had 
t not come to such an isolated spot. The chairman does his 
best to charm her py stressing the beauty of the neighbourhood, the 
friendliness of the people and the pleasant simplicity of the children 
B e the end of the meal he is on sufficiently good terms with the 

to elicit the cause of her application. She has a husband and 
The advertisement stated that there 
t teacher’s house. What is it like ? Electricity? No. Indoor 
sanitation ? No. Bathroom? No. Alas, it is not even vacant 
The chairman is forced to explain that the last teacher so disliked it 
that she built herself a new one, which she sold privately when she 


t children, but no house 
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left. The school-house is now occupied by the caretaker, who lives 
with her brother, and has been in there for some years, but of 
course they would be prepared to move if the house was wanted 
for a new teacher. 

Would they ? The chairman puts a brave face on it, but he has 
inexpressible doubts. After lunch he takes her to look round the 
house and the school, and introduces her to the two managers. It 
is disconcerting to be asked whether there are any other applica- 
tions. To say “ Yes” is a downright lie ; to say “ No” will reveal 
too much. To say “I don’t know” is impossible. The evasion 
which seems to be called for is duly provided ; the two managers 
declare themselves in favour of the lady’s appointment. But the 
lady herself is seen no more, and after a fortnight’s silence it is 
presumed that she has decided not to accept the offer. 

One stone more remains to be turned. The L.E.A. are asked to 
consent to the appointment of an uncertificated teacher. To this 
they agree, provided always that the applicant is warned that the 
appointment is only temporary. The customary advertisements are 
again inserted, and this time there are three replies. But two of the 
applicants withdraw when they find that there is no railway station 
near the village. The one who remains is interviewed as before. 
She also needs a house, and, having seen the dwelling which is 
offered, says that it is a good one. Everything, in fact, goes well. 
The chairman can only guess at what mysteries lie behind this 
smoothness. Is the lady divorced? He dares not ask. The 
skeleton, if such there is, must remain in the cupboard for the time 
being. The managers, compelled either to throw up their hand or 
accept the lady, declare for her appointment, and she accepts the 
post—by telegram! 

There is but a month in which to persuade the caretaker and her 
brother to vacate the house, and to find them another dwelling. 
They cannot themselves be expected to be helpful; even if public 
opinion in the village would allow it, the law would not permit 
them to be turned out. They have only to sit tight. It happens that 
there is in, the village a small, dark cottage, which, because it has 
no water laid on, because the chimney smokes, and one hits one’s 
head on the beams when going upstairs to bed, has for some years 
been without a permanent inhabitant, but has been let furnished at 
a high rent to summer visitors. A first refusal to let the cottage 
at all is followed some days later by an offer to let it at a rent so 
high as to be clearly unacceptable. Since the school seems at stake, 
the chairman persists. When all persuasion fails, an appeal to the 
local authority produces a different result. And the cottage is let, 
not without tears. Shortly afterwards the school-house is vacated, 
and the new teacher, with two children but without her husband, 
moves in. The gentleman is said to be coming later, and does 
eventually rejoin his wife, after she has left the village. 

The new teacher, installed with such difficulty, does not stay long. 
The people of the village for the most part receive her kindly. They 
lend her beds, curtains, pots and pans. As she seems to be a 
communicative soul, she is heard at first with interest and patience. 
But her family affairs, which should have been secret, figure too 
largely in her conversation. She is soon involved in trouble with 
the parents on matters which the greatest tact cannot settle. If a 
lady holds her own views about the making of butter, confusing the 
process with the manufacture of cheese, and teaches the children 
what their parents know to be nonsense, where can one find the 
chairman who can still the ensuing storm? It is in vain to point 
out to her that she is wrong in a plain matter of fact, about some- 
thing on which every farmer's wife is well informed. The prestige 
of the teacher is involved, and must not be sacrificed to this rural 
darkness 

But there is worse to come. It is not everyone in the village who 
can distinguish precisely between the spelling of “there” and 
“their.” We all make mistakes. But if one of the parents, before 
her marriage, happens to have been a school-teacher herself ; if she 
has taught her daughter at home to spell correctly, and finds that at 
school the process is reversed, she is understandably annoyed. To 
point out the mistake, as she does, does not mend matters. An 
appeal to the chairman is in vain. It is essential, for the sake of the 
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purity of the language, to support the parent against the teacher ; 
it is impossible to persuade the teacher to admit her error to the 
outraged parent. 

From that time on the village has a low opinion of her, and such 
virtues as she has are disregarded. The number of pupils in the 
school falls from fifteen to ten; then from ten to seven, two of 
whom are her own daughters. The village school has shrunk to the 
size of a family, and when the L.E.A. suggests its closure, the chair- 
man feels that at length public opinion is ripe for it. The managers 
certainly have had enough. Only in one isolated farm is there a 
shriek of protest, where the farmer's wife keeps so much to herself 
that she hardly ever visits the village. When next the chairman 
calls there, she proves with passion that, if only the managers had 
put up a fight, the school could have been kept open. 

There is no doubt that village schools, in the right hands, have 
often been a blessing. No one acquainted with village life would 
deny that many capable and devoted school-teachers have done 
untold good in the life of the countryside. But that life is changing. 
In some villages the time comes when, quite apart from the cen- 
tralising policy of the L.E.A., a suitable teacher cannot be found, 
and the school ought not to be kept open. It is easy to make 
general complaints about the slaughter of the village schools. Few 
who know the facts can contemplate with satisfaction the sacrifice 
of everything local to administrative convenience which only too 
often seems to be the inspiration of educational policy. But the 
rural teacher with a vocation for the work becomes, like the 
country parson, ever more hard to find in an urban and industrial 
society ; and sometimes the country school, like the country parish, 
ought to be closed. 


Tanganyika Problems 
By E. F. HITCHCOCK 


ANGANYIKA, with an area of 390,000 square miles, much 

of it waterless, is larger than the United Kingdom, France 

and Belgium combined. Its population of between 11 and 

12 million is equal to that of the Union of South Africa: one part 
of the country called Ruanda-Urundi, of just over 20,000 square 
miles, has a population of over 4 million and is administered by 
Belgium. The rest of the territory, with its population of 74 million, 
has been administered by Britain for over 30 years. Its economy 
can be better understood when it is realised that of this population 
fewer than 400,000 seek employment or are gainfully employed. 
Four years ago the British Government undertook obligations 
under the Trusteeship Agreement in respect of Tanganyika for the 
attainment of the objective prescribed in Article 76(b) of the United 
Nations Charter, i.e, self-government and independence of the 
Administering Power. Self-government and independence indicate 
not only a competence to wield political power, but the knowledge 
and ability to run the economic and administrative life of the 
country. At present the administration is almost entirely done by 
an imported British bureaucracy on European standards of pay and 
emoluments. This economy of the country has been largely built 
up by Indians and Europeans, of whom the British are in a minority, 
and to a much lesser extent by the Africans. As world price-levels 
and public revenue decrease it will be increasingly evident that 
Tanganyika cannot afford its heavy administrative overheads or its 
economy the present scale of taxation, which on productive agricul- 
tural enterprise is as high as 70 per cent. of gross profits. Since 
these obligations were undertaken little has been done either to share 
with the inhabitants the functions of administration or to introduce 
political rights and responsibility. There is not one elected repre- 


sentative on the Legislation Council. A false set of values is being set 
for the African, who increasingly feels that everything can be left to 
a paternal bureaucracy backed by the ultimate resources of the 
British taxpayer. 

It is necessary to know what is meant by the inhabitants of that 
part of Tanganyika for which Britain is responsible. 


According 
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to the 1948 Population Census, carried out by the East African 
High Commission, they consisted of the following : — 


Total 
Arabs non- 
Europeans etc. Asiatics Africans Africans Total 
Male 6,342 7,832 25,384 39,558 3,519,475 3,559,033 
Female 4,304 §,428 20,870 30,602 3,813,064 3.843.666 
10,646 13,260 46,254 70.160 7,332,539 7,402,699 


About 1,700 of the Europeans are officials. The Indians, many of 
whom have been in East Africa for generations and regard them. 
selves as East Africans, have the predominant economic power, 
Their problems are in many ways on a par with those of the 
Europeans, of whom the Greeks have probably done most to build 
up the economy of the country and now constitute the largest 
European element, the British, Swiss, Scandinavian and Dutch also 
playing important parts. The little-regarded Arabs and Somalis are 
a not unimportant link with the varied native Africans, and Moham- 
medanism binds them all. 

In Tanganyika the Executive absolutely controls the Legislature, 
which, as Gibbon said, is “ the negation of political freedom.” This 
is the crux of the matter and of the present malaise and frustration 
over public affairs in Tanganyika. What is needed is a reformed 
Legislature and Executive Council by which the Executive ceases to 
control the Legislature. This may have to be achieved by stages 
The primary need is an independent and responsible opposition in 
Legislative Council. In the past, major matters such as the Trustee- 
ship Agreement, the Groundnut Scheme, the Colonial Development 
Corporation Mining Monopoly and the Immigration Law were not 
referred to public opinion. 

It is extremely doubtful whether the land and other local law has 
yet been brought into line with the constitutional obligations 
accepted under the Trusteeship Agreement in 1946. In this con- 
nection it was of great interest to the inhabitants of Tanganyika to 
hear that a Court of the State of California had recently invalidated 
a State law restricting land-ownership by aliens in a decision holding 
that the State statute violated the overriding constitutional obliga- 
tions of the United Nations Charter. The Court ruled that the 
United Nations Charter ratified by the United States in 1945 had 
“ become the supreme law of the land,” and held precedence over 
any conflicting laws of the United States states. Recent happenings 
in Tanganyika may well involve an appeal to the requirements of 
the constitution. Thus will history and precedent be established. 

The Trusteeship Agreement does not specify any particular form 
of political organisation for Tanganyika, but refers to the “ develop- 
ment of existing means.” It does not follow that true public opinion 
necessarily emerges from the counting of heads by majority, or that 
diametrically opposed results are not obtainable according to the 
methods and forms of persuasion utilised to obtain opinion. The 
majority system during its short experiment in the West has not 
shown that it is the last word in political expression or organisation, 
and this is particularly true for non-European peoples. At some 
later date, when we have approached nearer to an integrated East 
African society than the present system of British rule has made 
possible, a common roll, as was suggested in the Government 
constitutional memorandum, may be practical politics, especially if 
it were accompanied by the alternative or transferable vote. 

But we have to recognise that so far we have achieved a very 
uneven society, and that, as a matter of general policy, the suggestion 
to adopt a common roll, even between Europeans and Asiatics, is 
putting the cart before the horse. An imposed white leadership is 
today an anachronism, and will surely defeat its own objects. 
Leadership, whether by Europeans, Asiatics or Africans, will emerge 
on its own merits, and varying political forms, traditional as well as 
democratic, may have to be utilised in conjunction, in the working 
out of political technique adapted to the mentality, conditions and 
tempo of Tanganyika. 

It is of importance that measures be taken by which all races 
should be encouraged to work together. The population figures, and 
the history of the country’s settlement and distribution of economic 
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power, clearly make it impossible for the Europeans not to work 
with the Indians, and to carry the Africans and Arabs with them as 
far as possible. For a long time the smooth functioning of the local 
councils —both mixed and natives—will be of the greater importance 
to the future of Tanganyika, but some elected element in Legislative 
and Executive Council with a will independent of the bureaucracy 
js essential to the growth of freedom and sense of responsibility of 
the inhabitants. 

[he alternative may be to get rid of the Trusteeship Agreement 
and the idea behind it. That is a clear-cut issue which may have 
something to commend it, and would be popular with the adminis- 
tration and a section of the Europeans, who naturally strongly object 
to the at present inept intrusion of the visiting U.N.O. Missions. 
This would place Tanganyika more on a par politically with Kenya, 
of which it might become an integral part, and it is at least doubtful 
whether this would be to the advantage of the inhabitants of 
Tanganyika, where racial relations and natural resources are better 
than are found in Kenya. To introduce the “ Kenya complex” 
into Tanganyika would be a major disservice to Tanganyika. 

Until and unless the obligations under the Trusteeship Agreement 
are abrogated, Tanganyika has to work out a different political 
system within its own conditions. Confusion of thought and failure 
to face squarely this issue will lead to racial and social conflict in 
Tanganyika, and an involved situation with the United Nations and 
America especially. Whether the inhabitants would agree to be 
taken over as a British colony is another matter. I do. not think so, 
and would point to the grave suspicions engendered by the proposals 
for the strategic and economic integration of Tanganyika and its 
inhabitants with the British colonial possessions in East Africa. The 
East African High Commission is not popular in Tanganyika, nor 
are suggestions for a Central African Council or political link-ups 
with Rhodesia and especially with the South African Union. 

it has been urged in some quarters that political policy should be 
dominated by the assumption that East Africa should be a “ bastion 
of the West against the threat of Communism from the East.” This 
corresponds little with realities in East Africa, and is surely of in- 
sullicient weight to influence ideas on the pacific development of 
fanganyika and its political institutions. “Communism” is too 
easy and glib ar. explanation of the troubles about which we have 
been hearing from Uganda and Kenya, and of which we shall un- 
doubtedly hear more in the future. The duty of Tanganyika may 
well lie within its own boundaries and its special constitutional basis. 


Machrihanish 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


ACHRIHANISH has its romantic associations for me. 
Vivid flowers sprinkled over the velvet machair ; a heavy 
swell coming in past Islay and shattering itself on the 
tawny beach; and the fine rain of the west spreading blandly 
across the narrow sea from Jura. All that and the rest of the 
twaddle. Anyhow, they are sinking a new coal mine there, accord- 
ing to the White Paper on A Programme of Highland Development. 
A new coal mine at Machrihanish—“at Machrihanish in 
Argyll,” the White Paper said or stated. At Machrihanish in 
Kintyre, it should have said or stated. Kintyre is indubitably a 
part of Argyll ; and Machrihanish, being in Kintyre, is unquestion- 
ably also in Argyll) But Kintyre is not such a negligible lesser 
entity that it should be swallowed up entirely in the greater, and 
denied proper mention. It could never be contemptuously ignored, 
that long limb of Scotland, so nearly an island, by anyone who 
really knows it. But then the authors of White Papers on Highland 
development or any other sort of development are necessarily less 
concerned with the concrete than with the abstraction from it. It 
is enough for them that Machrihanish is in Argyll, the administra- 
tlve area. But we shall not quarrel any more about that. 
You are now quite certain that I am going to complain—in a 
spirit of sentimental whimsy, not of bitterness—about coal mines 
being sunk at Machrihanish, in Kintyre, in Argyll. You are mis- 
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taken. It ts many a long year since IT last stepped on the springing 
turf and yielding sand of that place, but I clearly remember the 
existence of a coal mine there, or very near there. At Drumlemble, 
I think, a little to the east of Machrihanish. I seem to recall 
that it was not working then ; but it was a coal mine nevertheless, 
and a challenge to the imagination of an over-romantic child whose 
head was rather too full of Fionn and Cuchulain and the Lords of 
the Isles and what not. But, bless all romantic hearts, the coa! 
mine was assimilated without any trouble. I never gave it a 
thought. It interfered nowise with my daydreams 

I am certainly not going to complain. Why complain? One 
should rather be mildly pleased that they have not set the open- 
cast experts loose to rip open the whole of the fertile Laggan of 
Kintyre, gut it, and then “ restore ” it. A new coal mine is nothing 
by comparison, nothing at all ; and it will surely be a year or two 
before the spoil-hill, or slag-heap, or whatever you call it, mounts 
high enough to rival the conical perfection of the Paps of Jura 
across the water. 

The news, however, brought me to the realisation that the chances 
of recognising in the Machrihanish of today the paradise of my 
childhood are dwindling. But was there any real chance in the 
first place ? For it is only too true (and I offer no apology for 
the allusion, since everybody else has been quoting Wordsworth 
frantically all year) that the “ glory and the freshness of a dream ™ 
are not to be rediscovered simply by barging back in adult daytight. 
“It is not now as it hath been of yore "—even if the physical details 
of the place have not altered by so much as a blade of bent. If 
the glory and the freshness are to be recaptured at all, and senti- 
mentality skirted, then it must be by subtler, more cblique methods. 

If I were to go back to Machrihanish, by train and steamer and 
car, in search of the essence of /e temps perdu, I should (such is 
my fear) be defeated by the thick crust of the golf-course and its 
golfers, the airfield, the ice-cream chariots, and (let me admit it) 
the coal mines. To say nothing of the midges. Once upon a time 
I did not mind midges at all. Now I do, and realise why everybody 
used to smoke tobacco so desperately or open bottles of eucalyptus 
oil. The sea would certainly be unspeakably cold. The sun would 
not appear. Visibility would be so poor that I should get never a 
glimpse of Ireland or Islay, Jura or Gigha. The fine rain would 
worry me, and I should find neither rain nor worry in the least 
romantic. (Besides, I am myself half Gaelic, and it should be 
more widely known that the Gaelic race is not at all a romantic 
one.) 

I should spend more and more time drinking Irish whisky (the 
native liquor being unobtainable, probably) with plump, red-faced 
chaps who would tell funny stories about chambermaids in Oban 
Already I can visualise my decline into eccentricity. If I did not 
escape quickly enough from the plump, red-faced golfers and 
flee eastward to Glasgow and away, away, Irish whisky and 
melancholy would hasten my reversion to Celtic type, and I should 
quickly become the West Highland equivalent of a beachcombe 

a cross, that is, between a Chekhov hero and someone like Charlie 
the Tink, who used to spend his nights on top of a midden for 
the sake of the heat generated in the depths of the decaying matter. 
my money would melt ; my voice would 


‘ 


I should write nothing ; 
soon be too hoarse for singing in the streets of Campbeltown. My 
wife would divorce me; my children would forget me ; my friends 
would disown me; plump, red-faced chaps would spurn me when 
I tried to touch them for the price of a dram ; and at the time of 
the Glasgow Fair the decent city folk come “doon the watter ” 
would stare at me just as I used to stare at the eccentrics so common 
in Kintyre in the days of my boyhood. I can hear them whispering : 
“Mrs. MacSporran telt us that yon fella dosses on the midden.” 
“Whit for, in the name? ” 

‘Fair aff his heid, the poor soul ! 

‘Fancy that! ” 

“ Aye, and him wance a nice young fella! Mrs 
telt us that ‘ 

You see how it is. No, no; I don’t care i 
not sink, fifty new coal mines at Machrihanish, in Kintyre, in 


Argyll 


” 
MacSporraa 


: 
they sink, or do 
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Tvatta Diska 


By KENNETH MOLE (St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School) 


HE Peruvian—he looks about twenty years old but is 

universally believed to be a professor of literature at a South 

American university—is a keen worker, and there is little for 
others to do when he is around. The time passes quickly, though, 
for all of us. The Chinese boy, who lived in Indonesia during the 
Japanese occupation, where he spoke Cantonese, Dutch and 
Japanese with equal fluency, and who now studies French and 
German in Amsterdam, is always happy making love in Finnish 
to the two girls who peel potatoes. The rest of us know enough 
French and English between us to pass the time in conversation. 
Usually we talk about national characteristics, with special reference 
to national attitudes towards hitch-hikers. 

* Autostop” is the word for hitch-hike, and of countries where 
this mode of travel is easy one says laconically: “€a marche,” 
hardly the best phrase, perhaps, for those whose main object is to 
avoid walking. “Ca marche” is high praise, and one cannot help 
glowing inwardly on hearing it applied to England, though out- 
wardly one preserves a mask of complete indifference. An air of 
neutrality must be worn like armour, for at any moment there may 
be some unanswerable, devastating crack at the English character. 
“Is it really true,” they ask pityingly, “that the English actually 
put milk into tea?” One blushes, murmurs faintly of the sophisti- 
cation of an acquired taste, but cannot escape being marked down 
as an utter barbarian. And as for driving on the left of the road, 
we are as bad as the Swedes, but at least they don’t go on using 
impossible units of money and measurement. 

Then a wooden crate stacked with steaming dishes trundles 
towards us along the rollers. The plates are too hot to touch, but 
in a moment they will be cool enough to handle and dry enough 
to need no wiping, and after a minute spent in stacking them we 
are free again for more talk. The professor buzzes around doing 
all the other necessary jobs which need time and effort. 

Fvery two hours one must eat. Sometimes it is best to point at 
what is required as it lies sizzling in the pan, and then make a tour 
of the “cold kitchen,” collecting little extras like smoked salmon 
and strawberries. Sometimes a cook who speaks a little English 
will hand you a plate of three fried eggs and a slab of ham saying 
that it would be nice for the poor boy from England to eat some- 
thing he is used to. With each meal is a bottle of beer, poor stuff, 
but there is something about the very thought of free beer which 
makes it good to drink. Then back to the dishes until half an hour 
before one is due to stop, when there is another meal to be eaten. 

This is “ 7 vdtta diska,’ which, as if you hadn't guessed. means 
“washing dishes.” The scene is Stockholm, in almost any of the 
thousand restaurants which crowd the “ Summer City.” The dish- 
washers are mostly students, prolonging their stay in Scandinavia 
by earning Is. 8d. an hour plus, which is more important, free 
food and drink in a city where to eat well costs plenty of money 
if you walk into a restaurant through the front door. If, at almost 
any time of day, you go to the back door, and utter the password 
“ Tvdtta diska,” you are immediately made to feel that your arrival 
has been expected for some weeks. So powerful is this magic 
phrase, and so universally understood, that it gives free entrance to 
places like zoos and pleasure-gardens which contain restaurants, 
where the common herd have to pay to get in. It is exactly as if 
anyone who went to an entrance of the London Zoo and mumbled 
“Wash dishes” with a foreign accent were waved past the waiting 
queues and hustled through a side door like royalty with an 
incognito to be maintained. Once inside the restaurant you are 
shown into a changing-room, where you help yourself to an apron 
and wooden clogs to lift your feet above the slops on the floor, 
and according to the time of day you are given a meal or a dish- 
cloth. In either case you are at liberty to quench your thirst or 
stave off hunger by helping yourself to unlimited quantities of milk. 
If it is not yet time to eat you find someone who speaks a language 
you understand, probably a student, and ask him what to do. 
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The students are summer-holiday members of a curious com- 
munity of semi-permanent amateur tramps, many of whom began 
as summer members but stayed on after their holiday was due to 
be over. A number have drifted during 1950 to Stockholm, where 
work is easy to get and paid in a useful currency. Here there are 
two Irish girls who left home last year for a three-week holiday in 
Switzerland ; an Englishman who didn’t like his new job on the 
Persian Gulf with an oil company and has spent the last two years 
moving vaguely towards Birmingham ; an Italian clerk from Milan 
who is always yearning for what is over the horizon: a French 
ex-paratrooper who has been on the move ever since his feet 
touched ground five years ago. They are to be found in all 
European capitals, and on the roads between them, hitch-hiking. 

At the youth hostels in the big cities where some of them live 
for short periods they form a big contrast to the part-time tourists, 
especially the more stream-lined Americans. “ Why hallo, Carol ! ” 
cries a superbly dressed American girl over her shoulder as she 
sweeps through the front door past a friend last seen in Paris. 
“ Did you see Vierina?” “Sure I saw Vienna,” says her friend. 
“ Did you see Rome?” And as the one goes on upstairs to renew 
her underwear before setting off for Helsinki, her friend speeds 
on to the next cultural assignment on her list. 

The dish-washers observe this interchange from the veranda, 
where they are laundering their ragged multi-coloured shirts, nod 
wisely and begin to exchange useful information about the real 
Vienna, the real Rome, cities of factories where there are temporary 
jobs to be had and of restaurants where there are dishes to be 
washed. 

They also know a surprising amount about the cities the 
American girls have seen. They live their kind of life because 
they like it, not because they have to, and seldom get so bogged 
down by the necessity of making a little money from time to time 
that they forget that they are really on holiday. They will tell 
you where to find the Gauguins in Copenhagen or the wood-cuts of 
the sculptor Vigeland in Oslo, and their spirit is perhaps best shown 
by the two Swiss girls—they left home eighteen months ago to do 
six months’ house-work with a family in Watford—who spent two 
sixteen-hour days in a steamy kitchen in Stockholm so as to save 
enough money to indulge in a quarter of an hour's air-trip over the 
city. One or two of them are displaced persons running the 
gauntlet of police registration, and for them life is a_ serious 
business, but the rest are seeing the world while they still have the 
chance. Should any of them become politicians when they finally 
settle down, one can only hope they will retain a tenth of the 
understanding they are now getting of the values and habits of the 
different countries of the world. 
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PotiticaL discussion in the United States, even the ceaseless 
quarrel on the Slavery question, is merged in the social gossip 
about the hanging of Professor Webster for murder, and the 
arrival of Jenny Lind at the land where her contractor, Mr. 
Barnum, is one of “the aristocracy.” 

The enthusiasm of the New Yorkers concerning Made- 
moiselle Lind transcends even that of Liverpool on her farewell. 
A discharge of artillery was the first welcome given to the 
Swedish Nightingale, as the Atlantic passed Sandy Hook. .. . 
Near to the canal pier some fifty thousand persons were con- 
gregated ; every piece of land and every roof and balcony being 
closely packed with spectators. “The European visiters all 
expressed their astonishment at seeing so many well-dressed 
people in the crowd. Mademoiselle Lind, especially, was very 
much struck with the air of respectability which marked the 
thousands assembled. Turning to Mr. Barnum, she asked: 
‘Have you no poor people in your country ? Every one here 
appears to be well dressed.’ As the steamer was turned round 
before being moored to the wharf-side, the crowd pressed for- 
ward with alarming force ; a large number of people were thrust 
to the very edge of the landing place, and half-a-dozen were 
thrown into the water. No one was drowned, but serious 
bruises were got by scores. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


« Accolade.” By Emlyn Williams. (Aldwych.) 


Tue story of this play is easily told. Will Trenting is a novelist 
of about fifty who specialises in describing, with insight and genius, 
the seamier side of life in these islands. His work has earned him, 
at an earlier stage in his career, the Nobel Prize. Success, we are 
asked to infer, has hitherto won from this rough diamond a recep- 
tion at best fatalistic, at the worst farouche ; and it is the more 
surprising to find him, at our first encounter, bustling downs‘airs 
before breakfast on New Year's Day to intercept and gloat over 
the newspapers which announce that he has received a knighthood 
in the Birthday Honours. Mr. Emlyn Williams makes it clear that 
the papers were delivered rather late that morning; but even so 
itcannot have been much later than half-past-nine before Trenting’s 
guests, summoned days before to celebrations of which only their 
host the occasion, were imbibing in his drawing-room in 
Regent’s Park what one of the characters described, very justly, as 
“an early drink.” 

But are soon reminded that there are worse faults than 
snobbery and arrivisme, crimes even more unspeakable than asking 
your friends to drink champagne at breakfast-time on 
New Years Day and receiving them in pyjamas and a dressing- 
gown. Trenting, it transpires, has for years been leading, with the 
connivance of his understanding wife, a Jekyll-and-Hyde existence. 
The compilation of masterpieces in Regent's Park has intermit- 
tently alternated with orgies in the slums: and during the last of 
these—a gay affair in the course of which a number of the less 
solid inhabitants of Rotherhithe took pornographic photographs of 
each other in the novelist’s bed-sitting room at the * Blue Lion’ 
[renting “ procured” a young lady who turns out to have been 
only fourteen years old (she looked about twenty-four. he explains 
lo—among other people—his son, who is fourteen himself) 

This peccadillo would not normally, from what we see of him, 
have our hero much more unease than a split infinitive ; 
but unfortunately the girl's father turns up, intent on blackmail. 
To meet his insidious attack Trenting, with remarkable savoir faire, 
issembles a company consisting of his wife, his man-servant. the 
barmaid from the * Blue Lion’ and her husband (both prominent and 
respected figures in the obscene picture industry), and his publisher, 
a dull, sad man who is disguised for the occasion as a barrister. 

When Daker (the blackmailer) arrives he is—pardonably, I think 

surprised and disconcerted to find so large a concourse and asks 
if he can seen Trenting alone: so Trenting sends them all away. 
Daker is an unsuccessful writer. Some authors, we know, are more 
successful than others, but few can ever have done quite as badly as 
this poor wretch, for he has written two and a half million words 
ind nobody has ever published any of them anywhere. Now, at 


Anew 


we 


closest 


caused 


last, ve has the chance to assert himself over one who is at the 
head of what is—at any rate in intention—his profession; and 
Daker, forgoing the blackmailer’s rewards in favour of the unholy 
- of the common informer, rings up the Public Prosecutor's 
ollice 


The fat is now in the fire ; the thin ice has cracked at last. The 
first breath of scandal in the evening papers brings a crowd to 
the pavements outside Trenting’s windows, through which—in the 
good-humoured, undemonstrative way for which British crowds are 
celebrated—they proceed to throw The cook and the 
parlourmaid—travelling, one rather assumes, light—quit the build- 
ing within a few seconds of the Late Night Final edition reaching 
the servants’ hall. Trenting, in a scene which the experienced 
theatre-goer has been dreading for the last half-hour, is obliged 
to explain to his small son the nature of the disaster which has 
overtaken him: and we leave him, when the curtain falls, going 
olf with a firm step and head erect to eat a meal prepared by the 
good-natured barmaid from the * Blue Lion,’ whose neglect of her 
various professional duties throughout the action of the play has, 
one trusts, led to a rise in the moral tone prevailing at Rotherhithe 


stones 


_ Lalways enjoy dramas about literary men, and you will perhaps 
have gathered that this one is as agreeably preposterous as they 


usually turn out to be. It is acted with great stolidity by Mr 





Harold Nicolson is taking a holiday—his first for twelve years 
Marginal Comment will be resumed in two weeks’ time, in the 
Spectator of October 6th. 





Williams as Trenting: with great charm by Miss Diana Churchil 
as his wife: and with great virtuosity by Miss Dora Bryan an 
Mr. Noel Willman as the barmaid and the blackmailer. Its appear! 
ance is unlikely to much affect the odds at the call-over for thq 
Nobel prize ; but it is splendid stuff in its way. 

PETER FLEMING, 


BALLET 


«Trumpet Conc erto.”  (Sadler’s Wells.) 


Since a grand and ambitious ballet has been commissioned for out 
senior company, it was a nice idea not to leave our junior company, 
in the cold, and to invite M. Balanchine to compose one of his now 
familiarly typical works for the Sadler's Wells Theatre Ballet, 
M. Balanchine therefore remained in this country to be present at 
the premiére of Trumpet Concerto in the Sadler’s Wells Theatre oa 
Monday night. The ballet, arranged to Haydn's music, is naturally 
: much more modest scale than those to which we have recently 
become accustomed, but nevertheless it was no mean test for the 
young dancers, who acquitted themselves well from the technical 
aspect, and who realised the choreographer’s intentions with obvioug 
understanding and enjoyment. Only the premiere danseuse, Svetlana 

eriosova, Was miscast. Her tragic ballerina air was quite out of 
keeping with the gaiety of the ballet’s mood. For in Trumpet 
Concerto M. Balanchine has almost, and with great daring, parodied 
his own inventions, but with such charming humour and lightness 
of touch as to make this little ballet a most lovable affair. It is, 
amusingly dressed by Vivienne Kernot. 

The company has opened its winter season evidently much 
refreshed, and its entire programme was performed with spirit and 
assurance. John Cranko’s ballet, delightfully set and dressed by 
Margaret Kaye, has come into its own. David Poole and Patricia 
Miller, having absorbed their réles, are now able to give the ful 
meaning of pathos and joy which was lacking in their earlier inter« 
pretations. Beauty and the Beast is a sensitive little poem, complete 
in its unity. Elaine Fifield danced Casse Noisette—which I pray 
will soon be dropped from the repertoire—with considerable tech- 
nical certainty. This dancer now needs to relax and give more of 
herself to the audience. David Blair, who partnered her, should 
do just the opposite. Hs air of self-assurance is the more tiresome 
because one feels he has the makings of a first-rate dancer 

LILLIAN BROWSE. 
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CINEMA 


«“ Manon.” (Studio One.) ———“ The Heiress.” 
Way Out.” 
Days to Noon.” 


(Plaza,)——« No 
« Seven 





(Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) 
(Leicester Square.) 


Manon is a modern version of Abbé Prévost’s deathless saga, and 
as told by M. Henri Clouzot it won the Grand Prix at the Venice 
Festival of 1949. It is a brilliantly directed picture, the camera 
searching out with unsurpassed cunning every conceivable angle 
of destitution, prostitution and retribution, and it is extremely well 
Mile. Cécile Aubry and Messieurs Michel Auclair and 
Serge Reggiani. Nevertheless, for all its qualities it fails, I think, to 
be entirely convincing. The story, of a woman's insatiable lust for 
money, is perfectly so, but Mlle. Aubry is just too young and just 
too innocent of face to let one believe that she would work every day 
in a bordel or sell herself to passing American majors for mink’s 
sake. Talking with a cigarette hanging out of her mouth does 
nothing to make her look tougher, and though she acts magnificently 
within her biological limitations she cannot persuade one she is 
lusting for anything more expensive than an ice-cream. The finale, 
too, when she and M. Auclair are wandering about Palestine on foot, 
seems incongruous with its camels and Jewish refugees—a rather 
padded tail tacked on for no very good reason. 


acted by 


a * * * 


The Heiress is the film of the play of the book called Washington 
Square by Henry James, a book which seems, in every medium of 
adaptation, to be foolproof. Mr. William Wyler has made a 
restrained, dignified film of it, balanced to perfection, observant 
yet simple. As the awkward ugly girl who is courted by and falls 
in love with an adventurer, Miss Olivia de Havilland is immensely 
touching, and there can be no praise too high for Sir Ralph 
Richardson's portrait of her father, a man who, in his misguided, 
cruel determination to save his daughter from a_ne’er-do-well, 
demands our sympathy as much as our censure. Sir Ralph’s perfect 
mastery of his calling, the authority with which he holds both 
boards and celluloid on all occasions, makes one, somehow, glow 
with pride. 

* + * 7 


Unlike Sir Ralph, Mr. Richard Widmark in his latest film, No 
Way Out, is not quiet, dignified nor subtly cruel. In the throes 
of insane racial prejudice—he chooses to think a negro doctor has 
killed his brother—he shouts, pants, moans and weeps hysterically. 
He is, as usual, very unpleasant, very good. This picture, which is 
memorable for uncommonly crisp dialogue and for an excellent 
bit of 'm-sick-and-tired-of-it-all acting by Miss Linda Darnell, slaps 

er than touches upon the colour problem. Surely the fact that 
a lunatic white man wishes to murder a coloured one is not 
particularly extraordinary or sad. It is when a sane one wishes to 
that it becomes so. Mr. Sidney Poitier is charming as the coloured 
doctor, as is also Mr. Stephen McNally as his white colleague, but 
that is where charm ends. For the rest all is visual or verbal 
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violence, powerfully directed by Mr. Joseph Mankiewicz whose 
clear eye and acute ear for detail demand an unwavering attention, 


7 . * * 


Space compels but a brief mention of Seven Days to Noon which, 
but for printers’ pies, should have been reviewed last week. Partly 
written by a fellow critic, Mr. Paul Dehn, and directed by the 
Boulting Brothers, it is a highly intelligent thriller concerning the 
mental disequilibrium of an atom scientist who threatens to blow 
up London. Mr. Barry Jones and Miss Olive Sloane give outstanding 
performances, the script is both witty and wise, and if, perhaps, the 
London Police do not emerge with flying colours, flags can be run up 
for all other participants in this giant game of hide and seek. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


So far the company of La Scala, Milan, have given two operas at 
Covent Garden, one tragedy and one comedy. Verdi's Otello is an 
astonishing recreation of the the visual world of Titian, in music 
and at a remove of more than three centuries ; and it Boito—like 
any other translator—lost or altered much of Shakespeare's drama, 
he produced a skeleton perfectly suited to the musical and dramatic 
needs of Verdi in his magnificent old age. There is no primacy of 
singers or orchestra in this opera nor any pull between the claims 
of music and drama ; in this one Work all such academic squabbles 
are forgotten. In the event, the quality of the La Scala orchestra’s 
playing under Victor de Sabata was finer than that of any of the 
singing, though Ramon Vinay gave a moving dramatic interpreta. 
tion of Othello and his singing, though never grat (or in fact 
really large enough), was worthy of the part and wholly right in 
conception. 
* * * * 

Renata Tebaldi’s brifliant, dramatic voice was unsuited to express 
the tender, lyrical side of Desdemona’s character but showed to 
great advantage in the big concerted numbers, especially in the 
scene of her public humiliation in Act 3. The disappointing inter- 
pretation of the willow song and the whole opening scene of Act I\ 
was due less to Sgra. Tebaldi’s singing than to de Sabata, who 
insisted on a large manner and a full, dramatic tone in what should 
surely be an intimate scene of elegiac pathos. The full torrent of 
the orchestra is here restricted to almost chamber-music proportions, 
and a terrified and exhausted girl remembers her nurse’s stories, 
says her formal evening prayer and rouses for a moment to com- 
mend her case to heaven, before sinking to sleep almost in the act 
of lying down in her bed. The unhappy spotlight on the prie-dieu 
(a single instance of what is almost a disease with our own Covent 
Garden productions) seemed to symbolise the too theatrical hand- 
ling of this whole scene. Gino Bechi, apparently a victim of our 
lago-like climate, gave a fine dramatic performance but hardly did 
justice to the richly characterised music which Verdi wrote for lago, 
who was for long destined to give his name to the opera. 

+ * 7 * 

Donizetti's L’Elisir d’Amore is founded on a Scribe piece 
obviously destined for the stage of the old French opéra comique. 
In fact Nemorino, the yokel lover with comic obstinacy but no 
amorous enterprise, represents the nineteenth century’s more 
squeamish handling of a stock figure whose popularity had hitherto 
been closely connected with his bawdry. Ferruccio Tagliavini, a fine 
actor in voice as well as gesture, conveyed by the increasing suavity 
of his vocal tone the steady progress, due to the elixir from inhibited 
clown to a lover whose Una furtiva lagrima was indeed calculated 
to melt the heart of his Adina, had that been necessary. She, in 
the person of Margherita Carosio, was the musical embodiment of 
what the French term espiéglerie—a lively but harmless form of 
malicious teasing, connected etymologically (it seems) with Tyl 
Eulenspiegel, of whose character it is the feminine counterpart. 
The grace and purity of her singing and the wit and elegance of 
her roulades in every way matched her appearance. Italo Tajo 
slightly over-acted and under-sang the fantastic Dr. Dulcamara, 
though his enjoyment of the part was infectious. Tito Gobbi sang 
and played the complacently handsome Belcore with perfect aplomb 
and a lack of musical sensibility wholly in keeping with the part. 
In both operas the clothes and scenery were, on the whole admirable. 
The only exceptions were in Otello, where Act 2 seemed to an 
English eye to take place in the Dome at Brighton. Here, too, 
Desdemona wore two different shades of blue, equally ugly and 
clashing with each other; and her bed in Act IV, with a canopy 
supported apparently by two colossal negroes, seemed to be in the 
worst taste. MARTIN COOPER 
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HOW 


does the steel industry 
do it? 


No greater demands have been made on 
any industry than the nation has made on 
the steel industry. The response has been 
magnificent. 


1° Output has achieved an all-time record. 
Exports of goods made from steel are now 
double pre-war. 

3 Steel prices are among the lowest in the world. 


What produced these results ? 


The team spirit in the industry, the stimulus of 
competitive enterprise, and the sense of public responsi- 
bility on the part of both workers and management. 

The steel industry has been unique in combining 
Government supervision with the great advantages of 
free enterprise working in the best interests of Britain. 
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LETTERS TO 


Rights of Way 


Sin,—There is one aspect of the survey of rights of way now being 
undertaken by parish councils which deserves notice and consideration: 
the very considerable difference between the simple requirements of the 
Act and the elaborate instructions transmitted to parish councils by 
direction of the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 

It is perhaps well first to glance at the background. In purely rural 
England the population has dropped by a half since, say, 1870. Holiday- 
makers crowd to the coasts. Those in search of a walking holiday prefer 
the moors. There are no strangers to walk the footpaths, and countrymen 
do not put on shorts and go for vigorous walks. A few paths are in 
regular use as short cuts. Many are very seldom used, some not within 
memory, and no one objects to a man going across country if he has 
occasion to do so. He has enough sense not to break down fences, 
trample on crops, or leave gates open. As far as there is interest in 
footpaths, it is in the repair of those in regular use ; but since the county 
cannot afford to keep the roads in repair it is not surprising that there 
is nO money to spend on the paths. 

Parish councils in such places cannot therefore be expected to share 
the enthusiasm of the Commons, Open Spaces and Footpaths Preservation 
Society, or of the Ramblers’ Association, joint authors of the memoran- 
dum circulated by the Ministry for the guidance of the councils. This 
memorandum has to be read to be believed. Whereas the National Parks 
and Access to the Countryside Act merely requires the marking of paths 
reasonably alleged to be rights of way, together with a statement of 
such information as shall be considered expedient, the memorandum 
imposes upon the parish councillor a burden which Parliament surely 
never meant him to bear. He is to become an amateur historian in his 
research into ancient maps and documents, an amateur lawyer in his 
assessment of the evidence of old inhabitants, and an amateur surveyor 
in his minutely detailed description of the paths. He is to walk each 
path twice over, noting whether a stile is with or without steps, whether 
it is a 
He is to give his reasons for believing the path public, and to append his 
signature, an act which might conceivably expose him to legal action. 
None of this is mentioned in the Act. Even when the “ definitive “ map 
is drawn, and is reposing undisturbed perhaps for a century in the county 
offices, the parish councillor’s work is not over. He is told that he should 
systematically perambulate the paths each year, and is advised that 
Rogation Sunday is a suitable day for this exercise 

It is not unfair to say that the memorandum bears all the marks of 
being drawn up by men of leisure, men who have long summer evenings, 


*squeezer’s stile,” or a “ bachelor gate,” whatever those may be. 
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THE EDITOR 


long week-ends, and long holidays, with nothing in particular to do, 
But their directions are to be put into effect by the ve en who, 
although they are never in a hurry, are among the few really busy men 
left, namely, the working farmer, from whose ranks most parish coun- 


cillors in the purely rural parishes are drawn. 

In many parishes the councils are following their own comm« 
marking only those paths which are in use, omitting the rest, and not 
bothering about the fussy details of the memorandum. But it is hardly 
a matter for gratification that a document issued with the approval of a 
Ministry for the implementing of an Act of Parliament should be of 
such a nature as to merit derision and neglect. It is surely desirable 
that those responsible for putting this Act into effect should be supplied 
with the two brief sections of it in which their duties are defined. And 
it is surely the.duty of a Ministry to see that those whom they employ 
to frame directions for the implementing of an Act are not carried away 
by their own enthusiasms into imposing upon others burdens, whether 
heavy or light, which are both futile and unauthorised.—Yours faith- 
fully, PARISH COUNCILLOR. 


n-sense, 


View of South Africa 
Sirn,—Although the subject which Prof. Haarhoff teaches is one that is 
normally supposed to involve textual criticism, it is strange that. with one 
exception, every objection he makes against my article on South Africa 
depends on either a misunderstanding or a misrepresentation of what | 
wrote. 

I did not advocate miscegenation ; I did nor say that Brazil was more 
civilised because it had mixed its blood—merely that the fact that it was 
more civilised, although it had mixed its blood, proved that racial 
discrimination was not the only way to preserve white culture. I did not 
say that the apartheid policy was due to the Afrikaner ; in fact | went 
to some pains to point out that in racial policy there was little to choose 
between Boer and Briton. I certainly did say that the Nationalists won 
the last election on an apartheid policy: would Prof. Haarhoff say other- 
wise ? 

I would not waste your space, Sir, on doing Prof. Haarhoff's reading for 
him—few other of your readers can have so misread my article—were 
it not for the one exception. Prof. Haarhoff may quarrel with such of my 
opinions as he manages to spell out, but he must not say of my reporting 
of facts that it is “ fantastically untrue.” My statement that Johannesburg 
is dead after dark for fear of the Africans is demonstrably accurate. There 
are no pavement cafés in Johannesburg, in spite of the climate, and there 
is no evening strolling in the streets and squares. The woman bookkeeper 
at my hotel was escorted to her home in the next street whenever she 
worked after dark, and Johannesburg hosts would not let me—and | am 
neither infirm nor incapable—walk a quarter of a mile alone in the 
middle of the town at eleven at night. However much I laughed at them 
they vowed that they would not take the risk. 

The English professor, quoted by Prof. Haarhoff as being struck by 
Johannesburg's brightness and life, is no doubt an authority on after- 
dark gaieties, but he should not be misled by a blaze of neon and static 
armadas of parked cars: the pavements are empty. Mr. Douglas Reed 
whose opinions I detest, but whose factual reporting—he has been a 
special correspondent of The Times and the News Chronicle—l1 regard 
as more reliable than many a don’s, noted in his last book that in 
Johannesburg. an hour after dusk, the “ white man withdraws into his 
home and yie'ds the town to the dark man” 

One last point. Prof. Haarhoff says that I do no service to Unesco 
or to better understanding between England and South Africa. I suppose 
that those of us who denounced the racial discrimination in Germany 
between 1933 and 1939 were similarly damaging European unity and 
Anglo-German understanding? Prof. Haarhoff echoes Dr. Goebbels 
when he says: “They will never understand our problem.” 1 under- 
stand it very well, and I consider the solution offered by white South 
Africans (I do not single out the Afrikaners) an offence against humanity. 

Yours faithfully, Cyrit Ray. 

C6 Albany, vu 1. 

Sir.—Will you allow a fellow-South African to comment on Prof. Haar- 
hoff's remarks about Mir Cyril Ray's article Dr Valan's Mission ? He 
calls it a “splenetic outburst” It was drawn to my attention by yet a 
third South African as a particularly sound summing-up and judgement ; 
nd on the whole I agreed (though I found the writer's astonishment 


e extent of the irrationality of race prejudice a little naive) 
H hoffs remarks display either incredible misunderstand 
berate effort to find fault. 
HI off ras fre »¢ il to time heen r Mnent in the c 
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dence columns of English journals, always protesting his own opposition 
to the South African order of things, and always resenting any criticism 








of it. This kind of misplaced patriotism is exactly what the reactionary 
forces at home encourage and make use of. It helps to insulate the 
South African conscience, and to build up cohesion behind (and sub- 

ission to) tyrannical legislation. Prof. Haarhoff is doing his own 
count en—the white in the long run, perhaps, even more than the 
black. wh t least have little to lose no good by it. L appeal to him 
to resist the reflex of loyalty, understandable as it is, and use his head. 
Non t vilio, indeed.— Yours faithfully, M. M. Car in. 

l , Ti ( € ee Cambridee. 

Surrey Wilderness 

Sir,—I have recently been reviving memories of places in Surrey which 
belong to the lives and books of two English authors. One is Pains 
Hill Cottage, Cobham, where Matthew Arnold spent the last fifteen years 
ot is lif nd wrote of his dogs Geist’s Grave ind Kaiser Dead and 
his garden The other is Chessington Hall, where Fanny Burney, as 
she told Sir Walter Scott, danced a jig round a mulberry tree in joy at 
Dr. Johnson's pratse of Evelina 

Pains Hill Cottage is now separated into flats ; the garden is a wreck 
Chessington Hall, surrounded by model cottages, belongs to the British 
Leg and the mulberry tree. as a passer-by told me. was cut down 
three weeks age On board under the house walls ts otice This 
jis the property of the Kingston-upon-Thames Corporation Persons 
d 1 buildings or trees will be prosecuted.”—Yours, &c., 

Feathe mbe, Hambledon, Godalming Eric PARKER. 

Dogma and Fact 

Sirn.—Many people who are opposed to the definition the doctrine of 
the Assumption would not go so far as to say that it is “ divorced from 
intellect and reason.” The real question, sure s whether it has any 
foundation in tact It is generally greed that the logical consistency 
and coherence of particular thes is b itself no guarantee of tts 
objective trut The Gnostic speculations of the first d second cen- 
turies Were certainly not divorced from 1 son nd teliect; Dut they 
were firmly rejected by the Catholic Chure oec they divorced 
reuse vd intellect from fact and history nd that is the | objection 
to the proposed definition 

The tian faith is firmly rooted | st That is one of its 
strongest and st distinctive features. It Is constantly pointed out that 
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Church loose from the safe anchorage of fact and to cast her adrift upon 
a sea of speculation which may end anywhere.—Y ours faithfully 


Walton-le-Dale Vicarage, Preston. E. C. E. Bourne. 


Sir,—It would seem possible that what is puzzling so many Christians 
bout the new dogma may be due to a misunderstanding about the sense 
in which the word “ body” is being used. Thus Father Russell, in your 
issue Of September 8th, refers to Mary's But surely, in 
e usual sense of the word body, it is not the body that sins but the 


‘sinless body.” 


person inhabiting it—the whatever it is that departs from it at death. 
Does the new dogma mean that it has now become necessary for all 
Roman Catholic Christians to believe that the physical body of the 

other of Our Lord, with its heart, lungs, kidneys and spleen—having 
weight and occupying space—is still somewhere intact, and, if so, where ? 
Or is the word “ body being used in some other sense A clarifica- 
tion of this might make the dogma more easily understandable.—Y ours, 
Ac., H. H. Basneorp, 

fthenae m, SW l 

Country Life 

Sirk.--A copy of the Spectator was sent by me weekly during the war to 
the head of a missionary school in Ceylon. She wrote: ] always turn 

st to Country Life She was probably only one of very many overseas 
readers who felt deep gratitude to Sir W Beach Thomas for keeping 
the English countryside so vividly before them.—Yours faithfully, 

Feradale, Tunbridge Wells. Avice W. STONEMAN. 


Emergency “ Spectators a 


Sir.—Heartiest congratulations on your two emergency issues, and your 
success in not breaking your record of over a century. General Elec- 
y and The MacArthur Crisis were among the most stimulating and 
helpful articles | have read for some months past. Your readers owe 
our editorial and managerial staffs, printers and distributors a debt of 
gratitude.——Your obedient servant, B. S. TOWNROE. 
Marcesfield, Yateley, Camberley. 


* * 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 34 


Report by Derek Hudson 


“ Barrie told me he lo 
hair,” wrote Lady Kennet in her diary. 
for a description, in not more than 250 words, of the reactions of 
ne of the following to the same stimulus : Samuel Pepys, Samuel 
Johnson, Samuel Rogers, Samuel Butler, Samuel Clemens (Mark 


1 wain) 


* * 


j 


liked see a woman's cloak flung ove! his 


A prize of £5 was offe red 


The majority of the competitors divided their attention between 
Samuel Pepys, Dr. Johnson, and Mark Twain, in that order of 
only two attempted Butler and no one tackled Rogers. 
repetitive, but for ingenious 


preference ; 
The Pepys entries were somewhat 
ariations on the theme | commend H. UL. T. Burton, Guy Kendall, 
Clericus. Pauline Willis and Mrs. M. C. Sefton, though I feel that 
R. Whalley’s solution was the neatest and psychologically the best. 
The leading Johnsonians were E. W. Fordham, R. Kennard Davis, 
R. B. Browning and F. S. Stych, and of their entries that of the 
ist-named appealed to me as convincing and inherently probable 
Frances Collingwood and Norman Leaker made determined attempts 
to capture the style of Mark Twain but did not, in my view qualify 
yr the final stages. But R. Kennard Davis deserves commendation. 
I therefore suggest a first prize of £3 for R. Whalley and a second 


N 


‘ 


prize of £2 for F. S. Stych. 
FIRST PRIZE 
(R. WHALLEY) 
Up, betimes. and day at the office. In the evening, having supped, 
d wife still in the country, I went to seek out Bagwell’s wife. Not 
ling her. as expected, I went back to my house, mightily vexed 
B Lord ! how quickly were all my ill humours flown. For. entering 
C nber, across the back of chair, was a lady's cloak of rich vel t 
g flowered silk lining. I never saw one so handsome, and for a 
few minutes was fain to sit and marvel as to my visitor. So splendid 
t was, it might belong to my lady, or to some Madam of quality, who 
d seen me in Whitehall, and now, knowing of my wife's absence, had 
isited me, and might now be in hiding, in frolique, in my house. 
But presently, hearing no sound, I searched, but finding no one, called 
Jane, to know whose the cloak was. The mayd said it was for my wife, 


and come that day from the mercers. Then was I madd, alike at being 
so deceived and that the wretch, without my leave, had got such a cloak, 


finer than anything of mine. So to bed, and slept ill. 
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microscopic coil of steel tubing for a highly technical purpose to a 
. . . R vii ; rn h a 
your consignment of bus body components ready packed for quick assembly. engineering to produce essential mechani 
lec: When foreigners talk TI they are using what has become almost a cal parts for a thousand and one things 
and universal language. which everbody uses. 
owe o 
t of 
E. 
@) the suRNAME OF A THOUSAND THINGS 
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SECOND PRIZE COUNTRY LIFE 


<F. S. Stycn) 


' , f , 
: . Ir is a matter for thought that a Cockney in the country now takes ¢ 
When Miss —— was gone | remarked that it must have pleased him to E - : n 


this column of rural affairs, following one who had, natively, 


ee her cloak flung over his chair. “ Sir.” said he, “ it would have pleased ; A 
7 : b tter if she had flun h r cloak er another chair and left me at the way of a ceuntryman (a happy phrase. which he used 
; elle sne ‘ une el Oa \ another cna a me at . : 
~* . ‘ age , ; s the ttle of his autobiography, a book that puts him with Walton 
jiberty to sit in mine . ? “int a ‘ hea) iF 
‘ nd Gilbert White) However, a lover can have as much to say as a son, 





Boswell Yet, Sir, it displayed a pleasing intimacy on her part. ugh perhaps with Jess discrimination. 
Johnson S shallow fellow might think so, and a coxcomb might 
flatter himself that the circumstances augured well for his better acquain- The Annual Invasion 
tance with the cloak’s owner. Why, S I had as soon it had been your I begin at the moment when the bacchic pilgrimage of some forty 
own cloak or that of any of my friends thousand folk takes Kent by = storm Hop-picking Ss now 
Boswe Yet she was a charming young d n full swing. Everybody is cheerful because the prospects are 
Johnson She was a pretty young woman enough. Pray, Sir, letus ~~“ = d. Apart from international affairs, One your hes Seen an Opueml 
have no more of this talk about ladies and their cloaks.” one, except for the meagre cherry crop that followed the April snows, 
Years of dri ught have been made up by a showeryv summer. and the 
; ter fruits, along with the hop-bines, offer a spectacle of ple The 
HIGHLY COM MENDED role orena ds alle louded and a shuttle Service of lorries IS Cs ying 
(R. KENNARD Davis) the harvest away to Covent Garden and the north of England 
There was a woman's cloak, flung carelessly (or se it seemed—you A tree big with apples 
never know with women !) across my chair—a flimsy, filmy, fluffy bit of Is a comfortable sight, 
adornment that would melt like candy in the least flurry of rain. I Standing like a woman 
looked at it, and the sense of our superiority as a sex flooded glowingly In the autumn light. 
over me A man’s coat, I said to myself, is sensible like a man ! It Her burden so heavy 
is warm, and strong. and weatherproof; it has abundance of pockets, Beneath her green leaves, 
in which he can distribute his effects—pipe, matches, keys, money, That for shame she hides it 
handkerchief—and always know where to find them, It has good whole- Under drooping branches, 
some Dduttons ind, by the way, I must get that girl to sew them on Under folded sleeves 
properly—instead of hooks and hidden pins and clips to drive you insane. 


It mayn’t be showy, but it’s —well, darn it, it’s sensible ; it’s practical; its The New-Style Hop-picker 





anaes “st Soe sig gat seg » frinae fe a ag The Salvation Army and othe such welfare organisations still carry 
; ela a thie, wn penmgees epredar- yall > on their work during the month or six weeks of hop-picking. Casualties 
oe ee ee o must Rave let & back - mam —s S was always occur, for the pickers come with several generations of relatives; 
raining remorselessly outside. I eyed that cloak and an accus- id folk tottering toward the grave, wives in an interesting condition, a 
ing memory stirred. Why—goldarn it !—I had snatched the thing up few invalids who ought to be in hospital, but are not, for lack of beds 


in the lobby by mistake, as | ran for the street-car that morning, with 


But today there is little hooliganism ; and that is surprising, in view of 
half a slice of ham between my teeth. 


the lurid news about crime, the post-war wave. The pickers come with 
nore comforts now. Some bring rolls of wallpaper and paste it up in 


} 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 36 ine nuts. I have even seen an overmantel with mirrors being unshipped 


from a lorry The food problem is eased by the modern stream-lined 

Set by D. R. Peddy fish-and-chips van. There are fleets of them about the county throughout 

: , ‘ : ; the year, and most villagers also reckon on a Saturday meal from this 
Pr m time to time there is controversy about the alleged political source. But during the hop-picking a high-speed, augmented service 
signifi ance in Alice in Wonderland. A prize of £5, hich may be rushes about the lanes, trailing clouds of oily glory. This, mingling 
divided, is offered for a letter to the Press (in not more than 200 with the acrid tang of drying hops, gives a unique character to the month 


words) protesting against the political implications of one of the 


following: Peter Pan, Little Lord Fauntleroy, The Treasure 
Seekers, The Wizard of Oz, Littlkhe Women or The Adventures of 
Rupert the Chick. 
I ’ td it he S 99 ¢ « The opulence of which I wrote above has been most apparent in the 
miries must Oe aderessed tO the nh v. Gower street, power and vegetable gardens. I have never seen lawns looking so 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 


ustrous. This spring | gave mine a copious dressing of basic slag. and 
. > te »=nte > %C . he , FF t t 
received not later than September 29th. Results will be published lune attacked the daisies and dandelions with one of these new weed- 
jn the Spectator of October 6th. 


killers through a fine spray. Since then the showers have done the rest: 
{ h a well-adjusted mower, that does not bruise the grass, has helped. 


of September in Kent. 


In My Garden 














si What a good return the gardener has from a little attention to his tools, 
And this is what so many neglect; even enthusiastic gardeners. ‘They 
put away their hoes. spades and forks clogged with wet soil. and leave 
the mower chocked with grass-cuttings. The result is rust and bluntness 
A cup of oil and paraffin in the shed, an oil-can for the mower. and, 
above all, a rough file to keep the edges of hoes and spades keen: these 
A are provision for much lighter labour next time, and a longer life for 
: . q the tools—and probably the user 
I pes, grown on a south and a west wall of the house, ona 
Paw 2%) t the frost-line, promise abundance this year The fig has 


alf-dozen fleshy fruits a day since the middle of 


grapes are still green; but one, the Royal Muscadine, Is 
i 


s 
a 


A 





t looks like a sentimental advertisement for health salts 


lolning C 404, VpO545 or a tonic ¥ ne I hope for some vintage there, though last year | put 





c lice into cider cask that was too acid The result was two g. on 
of wine vinegar ; valuable, but perhaps redundant in that quantity. 

Every year there is one or other triumph which I vow I shall nev 

forget ; and, of « se. I find the recollection blotted out by the follow) 
ears speciality This summer it has been the roses Were they ever 

£0 handsome. so free from green-fly, so perfect in bud, and so abundant 
oi But even as I write this, | am being summoned out to inspect a sudden 
ave 47 appearance of black-spot, dropping leaves and an ominous shrivelling. 
[ened att € #@ € Ott § 6 But that is a gardener’s life; an exquisite, almost a guilty uncertainty, 


A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT even in his most exulitant moments RIcHARD CHURCH. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


N the last few years Mr. Henry Green has occupied a position 

similar to that of Mr. William Gerhardi in the ‘twenties. In 

both cases the name was in the literary air, though the books 
were not much read: both were admired by brother writers ; both 
had a vision of life which was poetic and oblique, and both gained 
a kind of esoteric topical interest, insomuch as they spoke for a 
tiny sector of the cultivated world, part-raflish, part-cultivated, part- 
prosperous, which was enjoying its last butterfly-day when Mr 
Gerhardi began and by Mr. Green's time was already far gone into 
decay 

This particular sector never grew roots in our literature as deep 
as those of the steadier professional and burgess England from which 
most of our creative writers have come ; its artistic standards were 
purely aesthetic, and aesthetic standards do not live long when a 
cold wind blows. Compare Mr. Gerhardi's Fusility (1922) and The 
Polyglots (1925) with Mr. Green's Caugli (1943) and Loving (1945) 
Both writers are genuine artists ; each lacks emotional weight, but 
responds to life with impudence and pathos: yet the difference 
between the two is a grim reminder of how art can decline. 

It is not only that Mr. Gerhardi is much the finer writer; it is 
also a difference of mental climate. Mr. Gerhardi was writing in 
complete innocence and confidence ; he never doubted for a second 
that his aesthetic values were right and that all else was trivial beside 
them. Mr. Green has no such confidence. An amiable and strong 
personality speaks from behind his pages, but he is worrying despite 
himself. His stories, his sentences, even his titles, fritter themselves 
away ; his text carries all the signs that we have come to associate 
with artistic diffidence and decay—the false naiveté (he is actually 
a clever man), the childish patter, the fiddling with commas. 

But Mr. Green has now provided us with a more dramatic example 
of deterioration. Like Mr. Gerhardi, he has just written his literary 
credo. Mr. Gerhardi’s appeared three years ago as a preface to 
his collected works: it is addressed to his ideal reader, assumes 
that a work of art is composed entirely for such an ideal reader, 
and has the serenity of the uncompromising aesthetic view. I find 
such a view too restricted, and, as I grow older, too inhuman ; but 
it is a view which we ignore at our loss, and of which Mr. Gerhardi's 
is the most authoritative statement. Mr. Green's credo is in essence 
very similar: it appears in an article called The Fneglish Novel of 
the Future (Contact, July-August, 1950) Read these two together, 
and you will see how, by the side of Mr. Gerhardi, Mr. Green ts 
hopelessly confused. He wants to establish aesthetic standards, and 
then gets tied up in arguments about the technological world: he 
is too intelligent a man not to say some true and penetrating things, 
but they do not add up: in the end one is left thinking that the 
novel Mr. Green predicts certainly will not happen, and that it 
would be a minor horror if it did. 

He begins with a paragraph that reveals most of his weaknesses: 

“We need not concern ourselves for more than a moment 
over what the novel in the next few years will be written about 
Novelists will continue writing on the theme of people falling 
in and out of love for the good and sufficient reason that the 
public who put up the money to buy books, which take a lot 
of money to produce, are only interested in watching the people 
round them falling in and out of love.” 

It would be difficult to cram more different kinds of mistake into 
a few words. What are the facts? First, how many of the great 
novels have been written on the theme of “ falling in and out of 


love” ? Very few, as you will see if you will cast your memory 
back War and Peace, The Brothers Karamazov, Fathers and 
Children, Crime and Punishment, Don Quixote, The Pickwick 
Paper Midd ermarcn Le Pe re Goriot Bar hester lowers - in not 
one of them is “ falling in and out of love’ more than a minor 


theme. But then Mr Green, less cunning than Mr. Gerhardi, who 
addresses his aesthetic only to an ideal reader, talks of “ the public 
who put up money to buy books.” How many contemporary best- 
sellers concentrate on the theme of falling in and out of love?) Mr. 
Nevil Shute 2? Mr.C.S. Forester ? Mr. H.E. Bates ? Mr. Graham 


Greene ? Not one of them. Or the best-sellers of the ‘thirties, 
Mr. Priestley, Mr. Francis Brett Young ? 

No one should begin a critical discussion with a generalisation 
so lacking in intellectual control. Yet Mr. Green ts, as I say, a 
clever man ; and when clever men talk nonsense without the slightest 
effort to stretch their minds into a bit of comparative thought, it 
usually means that they are bewildered about their own case 
Mr. Green’s real argument, and the only part of his article which 
is of value, is that novels in the future both will be—owing to the 
influence of the cinema—and ought to be—-for aesthetic reasons— 
written entirely in moment-by-moment dialogue scenes. This sug- 
gestion is nothing new, but Mr. Green enriches it with some aesthetic 
subtleties. Nevertheless, the problem faces novelists today as it has 
faced them since there was any conscious thought about novel- 
writing at all. It is this: there are three components of a novel's 
texture, scene, narrative and commentary. How are they to be 
blended ? 

“Scene means the description of actual moments of existence 
as they happened before the eyes—usually, though not always, done 
in the form of dialogue. “ Narrative * means the link passages by 
which one proceeds from one such scene to another. “ Com- 
mentary ” means any explanation or reflection upon the scene or 
narrative. A literary aspirant, at the beginning of his career, often 
makes Mr. Green's assumption, that a novel told in scenes alone 
will move much faster and seem more natural. Actually it seems 
far more impoverished, and tends to become totally unreadable. 
There is only one novel of the first class that is told largely in 
scenes—Anna Karenina. Novelists have, of course, varied very 
much in their proportions of the three components ; but all expert 
story-tellers are skilful in the way they dilute their scenes with narra- 
tive (Mr. C. S. Forester is a great master of this art), and nearly 
all specialists in character deepen their artistic and human efforts 
by the use of commentary. 


If a perverse aesthetic led us to a collection of novels told ex- 
clusively, or even mainly, in dialogue scenes, those novels would 
become steadily more tedious and more unilluminating : and, in fact, 
the novel would be sterilised much as modern poetry has been, and 
for the same reasons. Mr. Green’s own reflection, after an excellent 
passage upon the artist's oblique approach, is the reverse of en- 
couraging. “ Accordingly, the treatment of dialogue by the novelist 
will be oblique, that is to say, there should be no direct answers 
in dialogue. If the fictional characters A and B are talking together 
in narrative, A should ask a question on which B should ask another, 
although the natural fatigue of the writer over such inconclusiveness 
should be carefully watched for.” Indeed, it should be watched for; 
otherwise “ the public who put up the money to buy books” will 
have shrunk from 37 to 17. 


But this is not going to happen. This perverse aesthetic has not 
caught hold, and, in fact, is weaker now than it was five years ago 
Mr. Green is writing about the novel of the next ten years, and we 
already know a good deal about the people who are going to write 
those novels. Take, almost at random, five novelists, considerably 
younger than Mr. Green, whose books have made their mark in 
the last year—Mr. Alexander Baron, Mr. Neil Paterson, Mr. William 
Cooper, Mr. J. D. Scott, Mr. Emrys Humphreys. They are all writers 
of high intelligence and definite artistic purpose, and their books 
show no sign whatsoever of the tendency which Mr. Green predicts. 
Mr. Baron and Mr. Paterson, who have already won a large public, 
both use commentary much more freely than their immediate 
seniors, and so does Mr. Humphreys. Mr. Cooper and Mr. Scott, 
two of the best writers of dialogue among younger novelists, use it 
with a technique and intention quite different from Mr. Green's. In 
fact, I cannot think of one serious novelist under forty who, in any 
fashion whatever, exemplifies Mr. Green's prophecy about the 
immediate future. My own guess about the next ten years would 
be utterly different, and I shall be content to be judged by what 
actually happens C. P. Snow. 
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Reviews 


False Trail 


Worlds in Collision. By Immanuel Velikovsky. (Gollancz. 16s.) 


THe central theme of Worlds in Collision is that. according to Dr. 
Velikovsky, between the fifteenth and eighth centuries B.c. the earth 
experienced a series of violent catastrophes of global extent. Parts 
of its surface were heated to such a degree that they became molten 
and great streams of lava welled out; the sea boiled and -evapor- 
ated vers ran with blood; mountain ranges collapsed, while 
others were thrown up: continents were submerged : tremendous 
earthquakes occurred ; enormous tides were raised causing great 
floods ; showers of hot stones fell: electrical disturbances of great 


violence caused much havoc ; hurricanes swept the earth; a pall of 


darkness shrouded it, to be followed by a deluge of fire This 
picture of a period of intense turmoil within the period of recorded 
history is supported by a wealth of quotations from the Old Testa- 


ment. from the Hindu Vedas. from Roman and Greek mythology, 
ind from the myths, traditions and folklore of many races and 
peoples. The reader cannot fail to be impressed by Dr. Velikovsky’s 
extensive Knowledge of such lore and by the wealth of references 
which he gives The specious plausibility of the arguments, in 
which he himself evidently firmly believes, is likely to induce 
acceptance of the main theme by uncritical and unscientific readers 

[hese catastrophic events in the earth’s history are attributed 
by Dr. Velikovsky to a series of awe-inspiring cosmic cataclysms 
In the solar system we see the several planets moving round the 
sun in the same direction in orbits which are approximately circular 
and which le nearly in the same plane. Dr. Velikovsky asserts that 
this was not always so, but that in past times their orbits inter- 


secied: collisions between the major planets occurred, which 
brought about the birth of comets He states that in the time of 
Moses. about the fifteenth century B.c., one of these comets nearly 
collided with the earth, which twice passed through its tail. The 
disrupting effect of the comet’s gravitational pull, the intense heating 
ind the enormous tides produced by it, the incessant violent electric 
discharges between the comet and the earth, and the pollution 


' 


of the atmosphere by the gases in the tail started all the trouble 
Dr. Velikovsky attributes the oil deposits in the earth to the precipi- 
tation, in the form of a sticky liquid (naphtha), of some of the 
carbon and hydrogen gases in the tail of the comet, while the manna 
ipon which the Israelites fed is similarly accounted for as carbo- 
hydrates from the same source 

This comet is supposed to have collided with Mars in the time 
of Joshua in the vear 747 B.c. and, as the result of the collision, 
to have lost its tail and to have become transformed into the planet 


Venus Ihe incredible assertion that the planet Venus did not 
exist. as such, until comparatively recent times is made in all 
seriousness An attempt is made to justify it by reference to a 
for inet svstem in Babylonian astronomy But to the ancients 
there were seven planets (i.e., moving stars), after which the seven 
days of the week were named; the sun and the moon, but not 
the earth. were counted as pla iets 

Further catastrophes according to Dr. Velikovsky ensued. The 
r inet Venus collided with Mars: as a result the orbit of Venus 
becume nearly circular but that of Mars was shifted nearer to the 
earl » that in the year 687 B.c. (March 23rd being the crucial 


date) Mars nearly collided with the earth. The destruction of the 


of Sennacherib is attributed, inter alia, to the effects of this 


1 ny 
Sse various encounters are supposed to have been responsioie 


peated changes in the earth's orbit, in the inclination of its 
nd in the lengths of the day, the seasons and the yea: The 
earth on One occasion is supposed to have turned completely over, 
So that the sun rose in the west and set in the east. Dr. Velikovsky 
s that between the fifteenth and eighth centuries B.c. the length 
of the year was 360 days and that it suddenly increased to 365} days 


in 687 B.c. The orbit of the moon and the length of the month 
were also changed; he argues that in the time of Romulus the 
nonth was thirty-five or thirty-six days long and that for some 
decades there were only ten months in the year. In support of 
this is the naive remark that the Roman months Quintilis (July), 
Sextilis (August), etc., are now the seventh, eighth, etc., months 
The comments of chronologists on this new chronology will be 
tited with interest ! 


w 
N 


1950 


On its publication in the United States this book attracted wide- 
spread attention and became a best seller The wide variety of the 
quotations which have been brought together as corroborative 
evidence may all too readily give the impression that these planetary 
collisions did actually occur and that Dr. Velikovsky has revealed 
some of the past history of the solar system, which could never 
otherwise have been known 

Ihe bodies in the solar system move around the sun under their 


mutual gravitational attraction. Their paths can be computed and 
their positions determined both for future time and for past time. 


If a collision between Mars and Venus had occurred in the past, 
is Dr. Velikovsky supposes, then, starting from the present positions 

i] motions and computing backwards, allowing for the perturba- 
tions of all the planets, we should find that, at a certain epoch 
n past time, the positions of Mars and Venus were identical. It 

not difficult to compute back for the few thousan@ years which 
have elapsed since these events were supposed to have happened. 
It is found that no collision occurred ; the mutual perturbations of 
the planets cause some distortion of their paths, but their cumulative 
effects remain within rather narrow limits 

This is sufficient to disprove the main theme. There are many 
other serious objections to the argument. A comet could never 
change into a planet ; the two objects are essentially different. The 
mass of the largest comet is extremely small compared with that 


of any of the planets The mass of a comet is so small that its 
gravitational attraction is insufficient to bind it together as a single 
solid body, thereby enabling the pressure of the sun’s radiation 


to drive out from it the stream of minute particles which form its 
tail. The density of the matter in the tail is extremely low; the 
earth has passed through the tail of a comet without any detectable 

logists will no doubt be amused by Dr. Ve ikovsky's 


the origin of the earth’s oil deposits 


eflect Geo 

explanation ol! 
It is a pity that so much erudition should have been wasted in 

H. SPENCER JONES. 


following so false a trail. 


Spy Story 


(Wingate. 8s. 6d.) 


Operation Cicero. By L. C. Moyzisch. 
the first book about the Second World War that I have 


THIS is 
read at a single sitting. True, it is not a long book—about sixty 
thousand words. But books are less easy to read at a sitting than 





one sometimes thinks, especially nowadays. It is agonising! 


! ° > 4 al r YY) > or 
exciting, especially for the English reader, who must to some extent 
ar 
> story It is exceller 


identify himself with the victims of the 


written, and perhaps even better translated. Whether it is true or not 
cannot vet be said, though it carries the internal marks of truth 
Out of perhaps half-a-dozen living men who could vouch for the 
story. one does so in a Drief postscript He is Franz von Papen 
German Ambassador in Ankara during the wa ind those who 
recall his record during 1d fter the First World War will dge 
for themselves whether to accept his word final 

[he story is a perfect dream ot espionage nd like all such 

eam t must have been a n ghtm ire to the partici ts The 

tho vorking as an alla he in the German I moOoassy in Ankara 
on the Reich Sec Department was app oached dD 





ilet of the British Ambassador, Sir Hughe Kn itchbull- 








H ivessen, with the otfer or n mber o! photog Ms of aoc ‘s 
from the Ambassador's private safe After careful scrutin he 
offer was accepted, and the Albanian \ ilet was issigned the code- 
name Cicero. For some months thereafter a reg r supply of 
Top Secret documents was delivered from the British Embassy to 
the German ithorities. Some of them were delivered within two 
davs of their preparation; and they levi se 
that was hardly less valuable, the minute o 
C onterences. [The German authorities y 
for no other purpose than the conduct of a private feud between 
Kaltenbrunner and Ribbentrop: and atter the first delive e\ 
paid for it in forged Bank of England notes. These two items in 


Mr. Movyzisch’s story go further than perhaps anything else t 
authenticate it. No romancer would have dared to make up two 
points so perfectly characteristic of 

There is, however, much else in the story whic! 
difficult to believe. It must be suspected that at certain moments 
the author succumbed to the temptation of making a good story 
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better. There is a midnight chase round the streets of Ankara in 
high-powered cars which contributes nothing to the story and is left 
unexplained by the author. There is a series of highly improbable 
telephone conversations with British agents in Istanbul (rather oddly 
called Instanbul on the dust-cover). There is an account of how 
the American and Soviet Ambassadors jointly committed the crime 
of shooting a sitting bird and the impropriety (apparently uncalcu- 
lated) of winging the German Ambassador with the same shots ; and 
all this seems to have nothing to do with the matter in hand. 
It is a tribute to Mr. Moyzisch’s skill as a raconteur that never- 
theless there is not a dull page in the book, and the suspense grows 
steadily until it is almost unendurable. 

What raises the suspense to the last degree is the discovery that 
one of the secretaries working for Mr. Moyzisch, the daughter of a 
professional German diplomat, was in her turn a British agent. 
According to his own account she gradually learned some of the 
facts about Operation Cicero, which was supposed to be known 
only to Mr. Moyzisch and his Ambassador, and not completely even 
to the latter As a result, the supply of information dried up and 
Cicero himself vanished All this remains to be verified in due 
course from other sources, but a few seeds of doubt are sown even 
by Mr. Moyzisch’s own apologia. Not that, in general, he is to be 
suspected of fabrication (though if he were. he would still deserve 
congratulation on one of the best spy-stories ever written), but it 
cannot be ruled out that both he and even Cicero himself may 
have been the victims of a hoax. As von Papen says in the post- 
script, “ knowledge of the enemy's documents and of his secret plans 
need not necessarily be detrimental to him“; and Mr. Movyzisch 
himself concludes that “in the long run all that the German 
leaders learned from those documents was simply this: that they 
vere about to lose the war.” That admirably economical statement 
is justified at least by Mr. Moyzisch's description of some of the 
documents which passed through his hands, though he does not 
describe them all If the German leaders had faced the facts 
revealed to them by ¢ instead of idly speculating whether he 
would prove right in predicting an air-raid on Sofia, the war might 
in Mr. Moyzisch’s opinion have ended a year earlier at the least 
But even readers who would not follow his opinion will immensely 
enjoy reading his fascinating book and working out the implications 
of it for themselves C. M. Woopnoust 
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The Memory of a Voice 


I Hear You Calling Me: The Story of John McCormack, 
McCormack. (W. H. Allen. ros. 6d.) 


By Lilv 


For my part, I am grateful for this story of the boy from Athlone 
It has no pretensions to style ; at times it is inconsequent ; it has 
no index (but, as a reparation, it offers a list of the singer's 
recordings); the proof-reading has been imperfect. Yet this 
account of John McCormack’s career by his widow is so artlessly 
loyal that I have enjoyed reading it, both for the stories and facts 
that were new to me and for those 1 had heard and read many 
times before. 

John McCormack's life is 
the scenario-writer. Sitting 


a ready-made success story, a gift - 
with his young wife in the gallery ¢ 


ERNEST 


FEMNUNGWAY 


Across the River 
& into the Trees 
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Covent Garden in the apprentice days, McCormack whispered to 
her: “If ever I get my foot down there on that stage .. .” and 
within eighteen months he was “ down there ™ singing leading réles 
with Melba and Tetrazzini. It is almost too conventional to be 
credible. So was almost every episode of his singing career. After 
singing at a school concert, McCormack was told by Maggie, the 
school maid, that he sang grand, but why in a foreign tongue? 
The songs had been in English, and this, we are told, was the 
moment that induced the singer to concentrate upon diction, with 
the result that at his best he was exemplary in this respect 
Maggie's remark should be treasured in an anthology of music 
criticism. Another incident which comes to mind, after reading 
this story of ten thousand incidents, is the remark which Sabatini 
made to his wife when McCormack first went to him for lessons 
‘I can do little except teach this boy how te use his voice. God 
has done all the rest.” Little except that !—as if that were not 
always a giant task, however beautiful the natural voice. 
McCormack, being a generous and intelligent man was the first 
to acknowledge his indebtedness to his teachers, to his critics, and, 
incidentally, to his accompanist, Mr. Edwin Schneider. (There 
will come a day, I hope, when a book will appear giving a meed 
of tribute to the faithful accompanist, not only for his art but for 
his often unnoticed rescue work.) This generosity of spirit was the 
essence of John McCormack’s character. The professional life 
never smothered the spontaneity of his musical heart. He brought 
enhancing with 


many an unknown, untried song into the open, 
the unique colour and warmth of his voice. For no reason at all, 
except sheer goodwill, he sang an unknown song of mine during his 


war-time tour through Britain. For no reason, except friendliness 
and the love of song, he suddenly burst out singing one evening 
when he heard Herbert Hughes improvising at the piano. We had 
all come to the Hughes’ studio to meet him and while we were 
hoping he would sing, we all thought it not quite good manners to 
ask him at a time when he was carrying out many engagements 
He did not wait for the 


invitation but started in the middle of the 

song on which Herbert Hughes was extemporising and then gave us 
an evening of unforgettable delight 

How difficult it is in memory to recall the quality of a singing 
voice ! Only the shadow remains. We shall never hear a voice 
of McCormack’s quality and endowment again. It would be as 
inept for an agent to advertise “a second McCormack ” as it was 
when McCormack was boosted as “* the Irish Caruso.’ 

Il have many memories of his singing, from early days when, as 
a boy, I heard him at Covent Garden to the period of his prime, 
and it has been a pleasure to play with these shadows again while 
reading this modest book. Two incidents are brighter than the rest: 
MecCormack’s singing of a Bach aria and his peculiar shapeliness of 
phrase in this—that was in 1932 at a London recital—and, on an 
earlier occasion, his singing of a particular Hugo Wolf song, a 
masterly interpretation transcending the immense physical control 
on which it rested. Basit. Maine 


An American Proconsul 


Decision in Germany. By General Lucius D. Clay. (Heinemann. 21s.) 


four-Power government of Germany General Clay repre- 
Power that had money and strength to 
enough removed from the German 
theatre to leave its commander with any great freedom of action. 
If these facts had not been enough by themselves to ensure the 
preponderant influence of Lucius D. Clay in the architecture of 


the new Germany, the general’s own remi irkable personality might 
still have tipped the scale. 


His flamboyant energy and love of the 
initiative, his readiness to take re 


risks and to back hunches, we 
always a pleasure to watch in action. 


IN the 
sented the one occupying 
spare, and the one country far 


Inflexible of purpose t 
extent that brought many men near to despair, he was flexible 
and the crises of policy among the western Powers * 
which generally seemed to turn on Generai ( 
Perhaps the most extrem 
arid under- 


'* 
’ 


in 


tactics, 
Germany, 
always resolved if only at the last moment. 
instance was the crisis (which he describes with the 
statement deataaaaeiie of his book) which arose ever the reven! 
raising powers of the federal authority when the provisional con- 
stitution for west Germany was nearly complete. Clay, as a good 
Southern confederalist, resisted German demands for central 
financial powers for some time after the Foreign Ministers _ 
authorised the Military Governors to give way - he had to be ove 
ruled not once, but twice, from W ashington, and by the time the 
Foreign Minister's letter was delivered “ it had,” he remarks, “ lost 
much of its political significance.” 


2 
lay yere 


’ 
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He combined authority with informality in a remarkable manner. 
His office door usually stood open; no autocrat was ever so 
accessible. To describe him as an autocrat is hardly to exaggerate. 
It is true that Washington was profuse in directives and instructions, 
but the book illustrates lavishly the special character of the 
Washington government machine which permits different depart- 
ments to cancel out each other's policies ; this leaves the man on 
the spot a wide discretion to select the instructions of which he 
approves. Sometimes the system led to awkwardness, as when Clay 
opposed a unilateral French action in the Saar and the Acting 
Secretary of State announced that “my views did not represent 
the views of the United States Government, which was prepared to 
recognise the French action.” General Clay offered to resign. He 
had, in fact, his instructions to take the course he had taken, but 
the State Department had also promised the French Foreign 
Minister that it would not oppose the French move, and this time 
nobody had told the Military Governor in Germany. 

Clay saw it as his mission to introduce the Germans to American 
political democracy and there is an undertone of censure in his 
references to the fact that the other occupying Powers did not move 
as fast as he did in setting up States, approving constitutions and 
holding elections. One result of these swift opening moves was 
that the task of fitting the mushroom States into a west German 
federal system, when at last it was faced, proved a labour of 
Hercules, if not of Sisyphus. Clay upheld the separate powers of 
the States, though he saw with his usual clarity that regional selfish- 
ness was holding up what needed to be done to save the wreck of 
the west Germany economy. Since German political authority 
was divided and dispersed, the only effective central authority in 
1947 and 1948 was military, and (here the strain of autocracy comes 
in) large matters and small requiring decisions clogged the telephone 
line between Frankfurt and Berlin. For Clay was not only per- 
sonally running the American zone and personally conducting the 
American side of the laborious work of building a federal govern- 
ment ; he was also, handling the Russians, a protagonist on the great 
international stage. 

He seems to have been late in realising the character of the game 
that the Russians played in Berlin: or rather, while he saw how the 
game was played in the Control Authority against the representa- 
tives of the occupying Powers in person, he missed for a time the 
full significance of the political manoeuvres by which the Russians 
sought to crush the Social Democrats and make the Socialist Unity 
Party the monopolist of power. This was one of the matters on 
which the British were more alert. But when the blockade ef Berlin 
was closing in, it was Clay who was resolute and immovable, Clay 
who organised his colleagues not to give an inch and who asserted 
that air supply could maintain the city. He also enlivened the 
situation with some skirmishes against the Russians, designed to 
show them that “ we were not afraid.” One of his skirmishes took 
the thoroughly American form of a road safety week, and caused 
Marshal Sokolovsky to be intercepted for speeding on an American- 
held stretch of road, and to have a gun poked at the pit of his 
stomach. General Clay relates that he later called on the Marshal 
as on a personal friend to smooth the affair over: “I expected 
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him to treat the matter in his usual humorous way,” but the 
Marshal was quite unamused. This is one of not very many gleams 
of humour or humanity in a book that fails signally to express its 
author’s liveliness and charm. For there is, it seems, one thing— 
the writing of readable English—that is beyond General Clay's 
powers. JOHN MIDGLky. 


Middle East 


Seven Fallen Pillars. By Jon Kime he. (Secker and Warburg. 153.) 


Ir is obvious from the title which he has given his book that 
Mr. Kimche has a low opinion of the romantic approach to the 
Middle East which, it has often been claimed, is a characteristic 
failing of Englishmen who have had to deal with this part of the 
world. But it is a little surprising that Mr. Kimche’s own approach 
to the Middle East should be in its way as romantic as that of 
Richard Burton or Wilfrid Blunt. He does not, it is true, make a 
hero of the bedu or the fellah or the camel, but his book is con. 
ceived as an adventure story in which the Foreign Office plays the 
part of the villain and Mr. Kimche himself appears, ubiquitous and 
opportune as Dick Barton, to prise out the truth and unmask 
hypocrisy. It is a pity that he has dramatised himself and his 
material in this fashion, for a great deal of what he has to say is 
sensible and his reporting is excellent. But he insists on talking as 
though “the truth about the Middie East” was something which 
no diplomat has ever cared and no journalist except himself has 
ever dared to describe. To talk in these terms, and to suggest that 
he suffered ostracism because of his single-mindedness, is to 
exaggerate the cohesion of British opinion in and about the Middle 
East, as well as to over-simplify the business of searching for truth, 
which, in the Middle East at any rate, is proverbially difficult 


The chronicle of events in the Middle East since the end of the 
war (which is the main theme of Mr. Kimche’s book ; the intro- 
ductory story being only superficially sketched in) is not cheerful 
reading from whatever point of view it is told. From the British 
point of view it is a chronicle of almost unrelieved failure. When 
the war ended we had two main aims in view. These—and they 
were substantially the same aims that had dictated our war-time 
strategy-——were to preserve peace and to maintain intact our com- 
munications and access to our oil. Peace has not been preserved 
and there is still no real security for our oil or communications. 
Since, in diplomacy as much as in war, defeat can be explained 
but not forgiven, the general indictment must stand. But while 
Mr. Kimche convincingly shows from stage to stage how and why 
things worsened, he is unable to demonstrate at which point and by 
what means the course of events could have been changed for the 
better. In 1945 it was open to the British Government to withdraw 
effective:y and finally from the Middle East, to intervene in the 
Arab States to force new régimes and new leaders on them, to 
switch our strategic backing to the unborn State of Israel, or to 
continue making the best of the not very promising material at 
hand. They chose the latter course. It was an uninspiring choice, 
and it is possible to argue that what the Middle East neede« more 
than anything else was a dose of inspiration. That must remain 
the real charge against the Labour Government: that they failed 
to make any use, even an unscrupulous one, of the revolution in 
feeling which their advent to power had caused abroad. But exactly 
what use they ought to have made of it is not clear from a reading 
of Mr. Kimche’s book: it is rather remarkable that even after the 
event wisdom should be so imprecise. 

Mr. Kimche is at his best when he is describing the British 
Government at their worst ; that is, in their final handling (though 
this is not the right word in the context) of the Palestine problem. He 
watched the process of disintegration from every angle—London, 
New York, Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and Cairo—and it never made 
sense whichever way it was looked at. Out of fairness it should 
be remembered that the officials of the Palestine Government 
suffered more than many others from the bungling, and objected 
as strongly as any to the ruin of twenty-five years’ work. 

Mr. Kimche is described by his publishers as possessing “ the 
keen eye of a journalist allied to the mind of a trained historian.” 
About the keen eye there can be no doubt: no one, for example. 
who has any interest in the Middle East should miss his account of 
the Palestine fighting and the birth of Israel. But the trained 
historian is less in evidence. Mr. Kimche’s style tends to be flam- 
boyant and he is easily led into overstatement. Moreover, for a 
historian, he allows himself too many inaccuracies. 

Epward HopckKIN 
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A fascinating account of the famous oasis in the Libyan desert. 
- . has given me more pleasure than any travel book I have 
found this year.” 
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Elizabeth's Irish 
Wars 
CYRIL FALLS 


Chichele Professor of the History of War, 
University of Oxford 
The wars in Ireland in the reign of Queen Elizabeth have 


heen neglected hitherto by historians. Professor Falls 
describes the successive rebellions, the military organisation, 


strategy, tactics and weapons of the opposing forces, and 
the remarkable men who fought on one side or the 
other. Iilustrated. 25s. 


British Antiquity 
T. D. KENDRICK 


Director of the British Museum 
“An exemplar for all those who write archaeology .. . . This 
well illustrated and in 


first-rate book is well pre sented, 
every way commendable.”—C, FE, VuLuiamy in the Spectator. 
With 16 plates and 4 text illustr ations. 21a. 
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A Very Small Invasion 


of Britain. By Commander E. H. Stuart Jones, 


(University of Wales Press 


Last Invasion 
RN, 


The 


218.) 


Tue story of the abortive landing of 1,400 French soldiers near 
Fishguard in 1797, the circumstances that led to it and the conse- 
quences flowing from it, told here with skill and thoroughness by 
Commander Stuart Jones and excellently illustrated by maps and 
photographs, cannot fail to interest many readers, even though the 
mountainous title The Last Invasion of Britain 1s tound on close 
examination to hide rather a ridiculous mouse. I have long been 
intrigued by this mild, comic-opera episode in our rough island 
storv. I have Walked over the peninsula of Pencaer, examined the 
bullet-hole made by a French soldier in a grandfather-clock at 
Brestgarn farm, and held in my hands a heavy French musket 
which one of the habitués of the * Royal Oak’ in Fishguard 
assured me had been found by his great-grandmother after the 
surrender in 1797. My amateurish enthusiasm drew me into corre- 
spondence, ten or more years ago, with the late David Salmon, 
Secretary of the Historical Society of West Wales, who knew more 
about “ the last invasion of Britain” than anyone else at that time. 
Salmon was exceedingly helpful, though he did ask, “ How come 


you, presumably an Englishman, to be interested in an event 
affecting only a remote corner of Wales?” I suppose the answer 
was that the event seemed sufficiently odd, whimsical, and 


undocumented, to appeal to a young writer with a leaning towards 
the historical. But the more I looked into it, the less confident 
did | become that the episode would atlord sufficient material for 
a book ; other projects attracted me; my researches (such as they 
were) were compressed into an article in the Spectator; and now 
Commander Stuart Jones, with a most patient and exhaustive piece 
of scholarship, has finally removed the Fishguard invasion from 
the list of possible subjects for budding authors 

I am not completely convinced even now that | was wrong in 
deciding that the subject would not yield a full-length book for 
the general reader. Only about a hundred of Commander Stuart 
Jones's three hundred pages are taken up with the narrative of the 
invasion ; the remainder are devoted to an elaborate survey of the 
political and strategical background in France and Wales, and to a 
full account of the recriminations that followed the surrender, 
the efforts of Colone! Thomas Knox, the commandant of the Fish- 
guard Fencibles (what a pity that this delightful old word has gone 
out of use '). to clear himself of the imputation of cowardice, and 
the course of the trials at Haverfordwest in which two local worthies 
were misguidedly arraigned for high treason. Some of this is heavy 
going for the ordinary reader, though Welsh historians will be glad 
of the author's disinterested scholarship. But Commander Stuart 
Jones's account of the miniature campaign itself, and of the 
personalities involved on both sides, is fresh and entertaining. It 
should serve to correct the romantic fictions of ladies like M. E 
James and D. K. Broster, while at the same time itt makes more 
iccessible the essential material assembled by David Salmon in 
Vol. XIV of the West Wales Historical Records. 

Commander Stuart Jones has added the fruits of much original 
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research in the Public Record Office and in the appropriate archives 
in Paris. One of his conclusions is that Colonel William Tate, the 
elderly “ soidier of fortune” who commanded the expedition, was 
almost certainly an American by birth, as he undoubtedly was by 
citizenship and military rank. We have grown so used to peaceful 
invasions from the U.S.A. that this may come as a mild shock, but 
we can be thankful that the septuagenarian Tate, concerning whom 
Commander Stuart Jones provides several new details, was not 
another MacArthur. Yet this complete nonentity stood on British 
soil in command of invading troops, which is more than Napoleon 
or Hitler ever did. One small thing | should lik2 to know js 
whether the letter published in English in the London Gazette 
Extraordinary of February 27th, 1797, in which Tate offered to 
surrender his troops, was originally written in English or French, 
A French version in Desbriére’s Projets et Tentatives de Débarque- 
ment aux Iles Britanniques gives the word inutile (* useless”) 
instead of the English “ unnecessary,” and, in another sentence, 
au meme instant (“at the same moment’) instead of the English 
“in the mean time.” The renderings I have proposed in brackets 
make better sense in the context and suggest mistranslations from 
French to English. Has the original of this historic document 
survived ? Derek HupDson 


French Draughtsmen 


Six Centuries of French Master Drawings in America. By Regina 
Charles E. Slatkin. Charles Sterlis 


(Oxtord University Press: London, Geoflrey Cumberlege. £2 gs. od.) 


Shoolman and Prelace by 


THe need for some sort of a guide to the many splendid French 
drawings in American print rooms and private collections has long 
been felt, and is all the more necessary now that many of the 
iinest works of art find their way across the Atlantic. This volume 
is not designed as a comprehensive catalogue, which would be a 
massive undertaking. It is an anthology of some of the most 
splendid drawings in American possession, and, ranging through 
SIX centuries, contains something to suit most tastes. Such single 
Sheets as Fouquet’s “ Portrait of a Papal Legate,” which was one 
of the treasures of the Henry Oppenheimer collection, Watteau’s 
* The Violinist,” or the series of portrait drawings by Ingres, once 
more emphasise the freshness and vivacity of French draughtsman- 
ship. On the whole, the choice of plates is excellent, and many 
celebrated drawings are presented to the public, though here and 
there a few capital works are missing, such as Seurat’s “ Portrait 
of Aman-Jean,” belonging to Mr. Stephen Clark, or Corot’s 
“ Female Nude” in the collection of Mr. Henry Mclihenny. The 
1uthors have understandably concentrated on the choicest examples. 
but one would have been grateful if they had found room for more 
of the minor masters, notably of the eighteenth century, or for 
such an admirable drawing as Chasseriau’s “ Portrait of Madame 
Borg,” also in the Mecllhenny collection 

Mr. Sterling’s preface draws some interesting conclusions of a 
general nature on French draughtsmanship as a whole. The intro- 
duction and notes to the plates by the authors, however, leave 
something to be desired, and they have not, perhaps, adopted the 
best method of presenting their material. The present occasion 
provided a good opportunity not only for discussing the merits 
of individual drawings but also for examining American taste 
The appearance of a number of excellent drawings by the Impres- 
sionists or by Van Gogh is to be understood when American 
patronage of late nineteenth-century French art is remembered 
But why was it, for instance, as one authority maintains, that about 
a hundred drawings by Ingres entered American collections ? Was 
this a result of the activity of dealers or collectors, or did it spring 
from a special affinity? Yet the authors devote only a_para- 
graph or so to the history of the collecting of drawings in America 
ind neglect this opportunity to make a contribution to the history 
of taste 

Daumier’s drawing of “A Third Class Railway 
rightly included in the volume, @nd its location in the Walters 
collection at Baltimore is duly noted. Besides discussing Daumier’s 
qualities, which they do, though failing to mention Lane Faisan’s 
admirable essay on this aspect of Daumier’s work, it would have 
been well worth while to treat it in relation to the Walters family 
It surely merits mention that both the Walters, father and son, 
were eager collectors of contemporary French drawings The 
father, for instance, acquired some of the finest works by Barye and 
Gavarni, and, though neither artist perhaps meets the require- 
ments of modern taste, their presence in the Walters collection 
might have been signalled 
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require little or no 
correctness of the 


The 
proot to es 


drawings reproduced 
1uthenticity or the 


majority of the 
tablish theu 


attribution. In the case of the “ Portrait of a Boy,” belonging to 
Mrs. Stralem and attributed to Largilliére, it would have been as 
well to advance some supporting evidence. Here and there an 
opportunity has been missed to bring in relevant information 


When annotating Daumier’s ~* Portrait of Corot,” the existence of 
Daumier’s other portraits of this artist should be mentioned. Yet 
these are minor blemishes in a useful volume which also serves to 


indicate the sophistication of American taste. 


Denys SUTTON 


Russian Tales . 


A Sportsman’s Notebook. By Ivan Turgenev. Translated by Charles 


and Natasha Hepburn, (Cresset Press. 9s, 6d.) 

First Love and Rudin. By Ivan Turgenev, Translated by Isaiah 
Berlin and Alec Brown, With an Introduction by Lord David 
Cecil. (Hamish Hamilton, the Novel Library. 6s.) 

Translated by George Reavey. 


By Ivan Turgenev, 
| Library. 


Fathers and Sons. 
(Hamish Hamilton, The Nove 


“ A GENTLEMAN with a dog and a gun”; that is the unobtrusive 
author of A Sportsman's Notebook. Partridge and blackcock lead 
him round his neighbours’ estates, and he in turn leads the reader 
as if by a silken thread into two dozen incidents culled from Russian 
country life in the autocratic days of Nicholas I. The old régime 
was cruel and illiberal to the serfs, and they bore the whims of their 
fantastic masters with a resignation that blended them into their 
background of Nature, la grande Indifférente. \nto their situation 
Turgenev dexterously introduces himself, like a spy : almost unseen 
he carefully reports and records. Accurate and uncompromising, 
his sketches are often as inconclusive as life itself. A wisp of a plot 
sufficed him A chance conversation, a wheel coming off a carriage, 
a leaky punt hired for duck-shooting—these are enough, for, as a 
master of the techniques of subtlety, Turgenev knew when to begin 
and when to stop, when to leave us breathlessly suspended with but 
of fruit to be gathered frem his words. 

becomes a series of portraits, of slices cut 
through a variety of lives. How sharply they stand out, the retired 
generals, the landowners, the gentlemen rakes and frequenters of 
horse-fairs ! How they loom through the precisely caught atmo- 
martinets and wasters, haunters of billiards-rooms and pot- 
and monomaniacs! And everywhere there is the 
moujik, slovenly perhaps, but under his 
alive and human “ Nous sommes des hommes de 
l'humanité,” Turgenev is reported td have said of his countrymen 
to the Goncourts. He had taken it upon himself to liberate the 
serfs, and his calm exposition of the painful scenes he remembered 
from his mother’s home made both a literary and social event of 
its first publication The social problems have evaporated ; the 
of these vignettes remains, no less than the fatal attraction of 
moments captured from his expeditions to the forest or the steppe. 
His sensibility throughout is that of a poet, and his nostalgia is 


onvincine enough to be shared 


6S.) 


A suggestion 
So the Notebook 


spheres, 
houses, 
inevitable 
degradation 


princes 
serf, the 


It should be remembered that Turgenev is never very far from 
writing autobiography; in a sense he had dedicated himself to 
making an artistic integrity of the treasured relics of his life. He 
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claimed First Love as the favourite of his own works, for it wags 
a true story. As it reaches us, it is a work of astounding pertection, 
a brief and turbulent masterpiece. A midnight hour for cor ifidences 
brings out the tale of the loves of young Viadimir and the older 
Princess Zinaida, and against a background half-brutal and half. 
idyllic the boy’s immature love is traced from illusion to disillusion, 
from one form of love to another. The tale surprises and delights 
by a kind of delicate excess ; every word, every phrase is authentic 
in a romance that a lesser writer might easily have destroyed by a 
single false step. 

Rudin is basically a portrait of the anarchist Bakunin, with whom 
Turgenev shared rooms in his student days in Berlin. Unexpectedly, 
a remarkably intelligent man descends upon the indolent culture 
of a Russian country-house. He captures everyone with his 
disturbing logic ; the whole house is at his feet, and finally Natalia 
too, the daughter of the grande dame who is his hostess. It becomes 
a matter of love. But Dimitri Rudin, “like one of those Chinese 
dolls, the head of which always comes up top,” fails at the precise 
moment when his heart should have ruled his head. He has to flee 
the household suddenly, an idol proven to have feet of clay. Ina 
farewell letter he writes: “I shall end by sacrificing myself for some 
piece of nonsense in which I do not even believe.” 

The fortunes of this wandering intellectual lead him to Paris in 
1848, and his last appearance is on a barricade, abandoned by all 


others, in the Faubourg St. Antoine. It is the ironic sacrifice he 
has predicted. The tale, brilliantly told, is not without a symbolic 
application, for Rudin, above all, is a man of good intentions 


Turgenev, however, draws no conclusion ; as a moralist he stands 
to one side, “ praising no gods nor blaming,” and a great deal of 
his durable merit lies in this impersonal attitude. 

The nihilist Bazarov, whose defiance of the accepted order of 
things is traced to its tragic end in Fathers and Sons, is yet another 
vicum of the dedicated life. The novel has the cross-pattern its 
title suggests—formal, tedious but tolerant old age on the one hand, 
and youth, hasty and iconoclastic, on the other. As an expert in 
the finer shades of conduct, Turgenev guides us through the inevit- 
able contacts and conflicts, sharpening the picture of one man alone, 
Bazarov, the hard-skinned scientist who, in spite of himself, finally 
wins our sympathies. That he does so is a measure of Turgenev's 
supreme craftsmanship ; Fathers and Sons can fairly be claimed as 
his greatest novel. 

All these new translators 
polished 


and the 
more 


excellent: 
versions 


translations are 
be commended for 


as a whole are to 
and readable than those by Constance Garnett in the old standard 
edition of Turgenev. PAUL DINNAGE 


A Contemporary Critic 


Nocturnes and Rhapsodies. By Alan Dent, (Hamish Hamilton, 


12s. 6d.) 


To me there is always something a litthe melancholy about old 
theatre notices. They can be evocative, nostalgic even, interesting 
as museum pieces, or stale as last year’s fashions, but always they 


are a reminder of the ephemeral nature of the actor's art. Yet tt 
is for this very reason that they should be preserved. It is only 
through the record of the contemporary critic that one may catch 
that momentary glimpse which brings to life the great acting of 
another age; when, for an instant—by the happy description of a 
gesture, a tone, an expression—the magic that made Irving, Siddons, 
Garrick unforgettable 1s revealed. But the reader would know 


through whose eyes he is seeing, through whose ears hearing. 
Reading Hazlitt, Shaw, Beerbohm, Agate, one quickly becomes 


his idiosyncrasies, his scholarship, his humour 
humour, his love of the happy phrase or honesty ia 
In short, one gets to know the man and to like or 
no matter which, so long as one has grown to respect 


aware of the writer, 
or lack of 
avoiding it. 
dislike him ; 
him. 
Reading the theatrical essays and reviews assembled in the first 
one grows to like the author, to admire his 
above all, his knowledge and love of the 
reads the third, and to my mind most 
interesting section, entitled “ Persons and Places,” the respect which 
his critical powers command (mine, I confess, was shaken for an 
instant early in the book during a too gossipy and gushing account 
of the Oliviers at home) is firmly established. To read this third 
section is to realise something of the versatility and erudition that 
make the author's contribution to our theatre so valuable. 
Leaving his seat in the stalls, Mr. Dent, here rhapsodic rather 
than nocturnal, writes at random of places and people near his 


two parts of this book, 
honesty, his wit, and, 
theatre. And when one 
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heart or intriguing to his mind. “You are much more amateur 
when you write away from the theatre, aren't you? Hugh 
Walpole once complained. I think he was wrong. Perhaps he 
might have changed his mind had he lived to read the brilliant 
portrait Mr. Dent draws of him here. He gives us, too, a fascinating 
sketch of Thomas Wainewright, who painted and poisoned with 
equal skill and detachment ; an admirable piece of literary criticism 
neatly entitled Under the Spreading Sitwell Tree. and a tribute to 
James Agate which is moving in its simplicity. These essays stand 
out as examples of the author's best writing, sensitive, scholarly 
and, above all, human. 

There is a dictum, Mr. Dent asserts, that the good critic should 
nave “a heart of stone and a brain of ice.” But his own brain 
is far too nimble, his heart far too soft to conform to this descrip- 
tion. A beautiful piece of work in the theatre moves him deeply. 
“ The stage is repeatedly blurred in the most unreasonable way,” 
he complains. Surely it is this very weakness, this ability to be 
moved by beauty, that is the secret of his strength asa critic? He 
can be coldly or wittily critical, but never cruelly so. All that he 
has to say is fair, constructive, carefully considered , if he errs, it 
is in over-praise. Actors owe a great deal to him: indeed. Sir 
Laurence Olivier’s joking reference to his “ damnable profession” 
would appear to be both ungrateful and unjust. THea HoLme. 


Fiction 


The Golden Apples. By Eudora Welty, (Bodley Head, 
The Trap. By Dan Billany. (Faber, tos, 6d.) 
The Company of Men. By Romain Gary. Translated from the French 


9s. 6d.) 


by Joseph Barnes. (Mic hael Joseph. 9s. 6d.) 
The Commoners. By Fred Kitchen. (Dent. tos, 6d.) 
The Dead Seagull. By George Barker. (Lehmann. 7s. 6<.) 


A very mixed bag. It was Arnold Bennett, I think, who said that a 
person of fine taste in reading condemns almost everything. But 
persons of fine taste are properly suspect today. There is reading, 
then, in these five works of fiction for all sorts of taste. 

Miss Eudora Welty, a short-story writer of the American deep 
South, has lost something of her freshness and individuality in The 
Golden Apples, which consists of seven stories linked together by a 
common background—a small town in the State of Mississippi 
and the passage to and fro of some of the characters. Precise and 
delicate in description, very perceptive where children and eccentric 
types are concerned, detached and often subtly under-toned in 
emotional statement, Miss Welty is a writer of genuine talent. Her 
undoing in this volume springs, I think, from a too elliptical, too 
virtuoso-like style of narration. The movement of these stories Is 
never direct, never immediately intelligible; the theme is always 
getting buried among devices of double counterpoint Take the 
second and longest story in the volume, June Recital (the first 
is done in a half-literate American vernacular that for English 
readers is very wearisome). There are some brilliant and touching 
moments in this tale, which introduces a small boy with a telescope 
clapped to his eye watching the empty house next door, but by the 
time Miss Welty has exhausted the orchestral variations of Loch’'s 
and Cassie’s childhood, of Virgie and her sailor and her piano 
lessons and poor crazy Miss Eckhart, the elaboration of the 
scoring has left one all but stupid. So, though in less degree, with 
Moon Lake, in which a delightful picture of a party of young 
girls at a lakeside holiday camp is constantly blurred by an excess 
of “atmosphere.” I hope Miss Welty will go back to the more 
sharply defined vision of the best things in A Curtain of Green 

Dan Billany died in 1945 in Italy, where as a prisoner of war and 
after his release at the time of the Italian capitulation he wrote 
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The Trap. It is, one imagines, to a large extent autobiographical 
a hot and raw piece of writing (the original manuscript was not 
revised) that in imaginative temper sometimes recalls the American 
Thomas Wolfe. Impassioned, bitter, prejudiced, curiously sincere 
even in its moments of posturing, weighed down by a ‘sense of 
“ working-class " identity and by a violent literary self-conscioys. 
ness, the book is of uneven accomplishment and interest. The 
first part describes a working-class family and a love affair in 
Cornwall; the second and better part consists of a documentary 
sketch—vivid, harsh, a bit theatrical in lighting—of war in the 
desert. In shedding for a moment the load of his anger, his 
contempt, his unappeased scorns and hatreds, the author exhibits 
from time to time a strength that makes one feel he undoubtedly 
had the capacity for richer and more deeply considered work. 


The Company of Men offers the fairly fashionable French 

mixture today of savagely facetious humour, capricious fancy and 
despairing pseudo-profundity. The fourteen-year-old Luc Martin 
who somewhat improbably tells his own story, became “a ward 
of the nation” because his father had been killed in the Resistance 
He migrated to the Paris underworld, where first the U.S. Army 
and then U.N.R.R.A. provided opportunities for a brisk and 
adventurous trade in everything from pineapple juice to penicillin 
Under the tuition of the harebrained philosopher Vanderputte and 
of the red-haired and cinema-mad children, Léonce and Josette, in 
his Fagin’s kitchen, the country rat positively improved upon the 
performance of the city rats. But Luc cherished an image of his 
father, who apparently incarnated the ideals of the Resistance, and, 
what with Josette’s death from tuberculosis and Léonce’s sticky end 
in an attempted hold-up, it only remained for Luc to murder the 
preposterous Vanderputte out of something like pity. The story 
does not, in truth, make sense, while its philosophising is always a 
little juvenile and phoney, but the random humours and excitements 
are contrived ingeniously enough. 
_ The really essential part of the story told by Mr. Fred Kitchen ia 
The Commoners, which is set in Cobbett’s England, is entirely 
credible, but to this excessively plain tale of a destitute young 
couple from a weaving village who settled on a piece of rocky 
waste land and prospered has been added a romantic highwayman 
with cloak and spurs to match. Mr. Kitchen, author of Brother to 
the Ox, has an eye, needless to say, for country matters and for the 
human commonplaces of the enclosures, and is never less than 
conscientious in recording local custom in Greetstan Rig. As a 
novel, however, if | may say so quite simply and with respect, The 
Commoners lacks art. 


Perhaps the intention of Mr. George Barker’s very short novel 
is a little too deliberately artistic. In a loose sequence of carel illy 
composed passages he projects an image of love as “the great 
destroyer.” The “I” of these fragments is a young writer, who 
adores his wife and when she is pregnant has a lurid sort of affair 
all blows and scratchings, with her friend, after which the ch id 
is stillborn and his wife dies cursing either him or the other woman. 
This is the narrative substance of a recital thickly studded with 
apostrophical turns of poetic phrase and imagery. Mr. Barker's 
thought and language are indeed often poetical, but the fuss, the 
solemnity, the egotism of the tale will not really support the weight 
of meaning he apparently wishes it to bear. R. D. CHarques. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Britannica Book of the Year 1960. (Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


i 
Limited. £2 1os. od.) 


THIs annual volume, now published in England under the editorship 
of Mr. John Armitage, appears tc be gaining in liveliness whil 
retaining its authority The liveliness is not conspicuous in th 
solid and informative text but it is evident in the illustrations, which 
have been selected as much for entertainment or artistic quality as 
The volume contains many striking photographs, 





> 
> 


for instruction 


notably a full-page photograph of a French forest fire. Low, Giles 
and Vicky are among the cartoonists called in to lighten the seve 
| dred shiny pages, and the editor’s refreshingly subversive attitude 
may be deduced from the fact that he illustrates a straightfo 
article on patents in 1949 with a picture of a nineteenth-cent 
Boston steam tram disguised as a horse. Biographies range 
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On a spacious yellow wall facing the railway a man painted in 
huge letters the name of Binks and Sons. Tomorrow, we thought, 
the next line will be done and we shall know the nature of the 
business which the Messrs. Binks transact. But when tomorrow 
came, the added description was the mystifying and uninformative 
one of Contractors. What are contractors 2? Obviously the 
term does not mean merely that the persons so designated enter 
habitually into contracts: for we all do that. Whenever we 
buy a ticket on a bus or order a cup of tea we are entering into 
a contract, but we do not therefore paint our names on walls. 
Nor, we imagine, would Messrs. Binks wish to broadcast the 
fact if their business were contracting in the sense that it was 
not expanding. People prefer to advertise success rather than 
failure and it would be more reasonable to see the sign, Binks and 
Sons, Expanders. We conclude that Contractors must be a 
euphemism to conceal an occupation which it would be ungentle- 
manly to specify bluntly : like that of the man who buries you 
and calls himself an undertaker. (He does, however, take you 
under.) Or it may be an example of the known English addiction 
to misleading names, like first floor (actually the second floor) 
or building societies (which cannot build). 


Talking of building societies, we must not forget that St. 
Pancras Building Society still pays two-and-a-half per cent. 
per annum, free of tax, on its withdrawable £10 shares. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving 


105, Parkway, London, N.W.1. 



































CANCER SUFFERERS | 


desperately poor, need your help 
he poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for. Please 
will YOU help this sad case ? 

CANCER SUFFERER (50715). Young man (29), with wife and three 
small daughters, must have convalescence costing £35. Please help to 
make this possible. 

This is but one of the many sufferers on our books for whom 
we earnestly appeal for funds. The N.S.C.R. is supported entirely 
by voluntary contributions and receives no grant from the state. 
Jewellery welcomed and sold. 

Hon. President : HLH. PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBURG 
(The Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven) 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Dept. S., 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 





Tel.: ABBEY 4124 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


As I suspected, only a breath of better news from Korea was 
required to touch off quite a sharp recovery movement in the stock 
markets which has already gathered momentum At this early 
Stage the improvement in prices is so broad as to suggest that some 
of the buying is based more on enthusiasm than logic. It is hard, 
for example, to see why a renewal of inflationary pressures should 
be good for gold shares as well as for commodity shares, or as 
favourable to gilt edged as to equities. Discrimination will doubt- 
less become more apparent as the rise goes on. Meantime, | must 
record my view that barring some fresh shock on the international 
political front, weight of money will sustain the recovery. 


Odeon Group Improv ement 


The latest results of Mr. J. Arthur Rank’s Odeon group of film 
and cinema companies have, on the whole, been well received in 
the City. While the figures have again had to take account of 
heavy losses on the production side, amounting to £1,705,000 in 
the case of Odeon and General Cinema Finance, and £575,000 in 
the case of Gaumont-British, including the Gainsborough subsi- 
diary, these losses have inevitably been compared with the previous 
years igure of over £4,600,000. They underline, of course. the 
misfortunes which have overtaken shareholders in Odeon Theatres 
as a direct consequence of Mr. Rank’s decision that this company 
should enter the tricky production side of the business. He now 
assures shareholders that, although deficits on production on a 
much reduced scale are still probable, the process of contracting 
the film production programme from the over-ambitious scale of 
two years ago is bearing fruit. In the balance sheet the first effects 
of the retrenchment policy, which has been forced on the group, 
are seen in a reduction from £16,286,581 to £12.950.036 in bank 
loans. This welcome improvement has been effected partly by the 
sale of non-essential properties, such as Devonshire House and 
the Shepherd's Bush studios, and partly by the liquidation of film 
stocks. A feature of the consolidated balance sheet is a reduction 
in the group’s film stocks from £10,700,000 to just over £7 million. 

On the Stock Exchange the first reactions to the latest results 
have been a rise in several of the Preference issues, which has 
reduced yields from the 10 to 12 per cent. obtainable two or three 
months ago to an average of between 8 and 10 per cent. This 
seems to me a fair recognition of the improvement which has taken 
place and of the prospect that the financial rehabilitation of the 
group will continue. The stage has been reached when investors 
might consider taking an interest in some of the securities in this 
group of the companies engaged purely on the exhibiting side. 
Among these is the General Theatre Corporation, which owns or 
controls 44 cinemas, mostly in the Provinces. For the year to 
June 24, 1950, this company’s trading profits rose from £138,270 
to £162,223, and the dividend on the 6s. 8d. Participating Preferred 
Ordinary shares was raised from 12 per cent. to 15 per cent. In 
good years the dividend has been as high as 23} per cent., and it 
seems to me to be quite probable that the distribution will be 
raised for the current year ending next June. Cinema attendances 
have latterly been improving and the company stands to gain from 
the economy measures on the administrative side put into force 
two years ago. 


Argentine Exchange Developments 


Dealings in Argentine industrial shares in London have been 
enlivened by an announcement from Buenos Aires of far-reaching 
modifications in Argentina’s complicated system of exchange rates 
New regulations, which came as a surprise to London banking 
quarters, are aimed at simplifying the exchange rates structure 
and, to quote Argentina’s Finance Minister, at increasing foreign 
trade, facilitating the movement of capital and the transfer of 
earnings on capital owned by foreign enterprises. The new rates 
for basic exports and basic imports both introduce a substantial 
measure of depreciation in the Argentine peso, but there is also 
to be a “tree peso” which will be allowed to find its own level 
While it is impossible at this stage to gauge the precise effects of 
the new arrangements, it is being assumed that British-owned com- 
panies in Argentina, such as Harrods (Buenos Aires), Leach’s 
Argentine Estates and Forestal Land, will all draw some benefit 
through the easing of the remittance problem According to the 


new regulations transfers will now be permitted up to 5 per cent 
of the total investment in the case of capital already incorporated 
or to be incorporated, while it is the intention, if the free market 
functions satistactorily, to allow companies to remit profits already 
accrued. On the Stock Exchange there was at first a fairly sharp 
adjustment in the prices of many of the shares principally con- 
cerned, but there has been a reaction which leaves quotations 
little changed. In my view there is some scope for recovery in 
shares such as Harrods (Buenos Aires) £1, 8 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference shares, which after moving up from 12s. to I4s. 3d 
are now back to 13s. Profits have covered this Preference dividend 
over a long period of years by a satisfactory margin, but in May 
the board were unable to pay the half-yearly dividend simply 
because no sterling remittances were obtainable. If, as now seems 
likely, payments on these Preference shares can be resumed, the 
price in the market should stand above the current level 


Wiluna Break-up Estimate 


I referred last week to the merits of the £1 shares of the Wiluna 
Gold Corporation in the light of the break-up possibiljties, now that 
the board has decided to cease mining and to put the company 
into voluntary liquidation. Readers may be interested to know 
the basis on which I estimated the break-up value of the shares 
at something between 12s. and 13s. The main assets are held by 
Wiluna Gold Mines, which is an operating company registered 
in Australia. At March 31, 1950, this company held £434,563 in 
cash and Commonwealth loans with a market value of £547,412. 
In the recently issued report the chairman has intimated that this 
immensely strong liquid position has been maintained, with cash 
and liquid assets at June 30 standing at £984,056. On top of that 
the company has debtors in excess of creditors amounting to 
approximately £100,000, stores carried at a book value of £92,117, 
shares in Porphyry gold mine carried at a figure of £24,826, other 
shares and advances amounting to £22,386, and machinery, plant 
and buildings which appear at a heavily written-down figure of 
£170,523. To err on the side of caution 1 would ignore the com- 
pany’s holdings in Porphyry and its other investments and advances 
If these holdings were worth the book value they would amount 
to something less than £50,000. The interesting item is the written- 
down figure of £170,523 for machinery, plant and buildings. Here, 
I think it is safe to assume that at least this amount will be realised 
by the liquidator for the benefit of the shareholders. It is worth 
noting that in 1949 the company sold machinery and plant with 
a cost value of £24,923 but made a profit on book value of £13,499. 
For the year to March 31, 1950, plant sales with a book value of 
£88.422 gave a profit of no less than £66,363. It seems to me that, 
in the light of these figures, it may well be that the balance sheet 
value of £170,523 attached to the remaining machinery, plant and 
buildings represents a substantial under-valuation of these assets. 
If one merely takes the book value, however, and adds it to the 
other liquid assets one reaches a total of approximately £1,350,000 


Exchange Rate Question 


That is all in Australian currency, which converted at the current 
exchange rate of 16s. Australian to the pound, gives an English 
equivalent of £1,080,000. If one adds in the surplus liquid assets 
of the parent company in which investors are directly interested 
which amount to about £20,000, one reaches a figure in English 
currency of £1,100,000. That must be set against the issued share 
capital of Wiluna Gold Corporation of £1,559,012. A simple divi 
sion sum indicates a break-up value for the £1 shares of 13s. 9d 
How long it will take to complete the liquidation is anybody's 
guess, but with such a large proportion of the assets held in cash 
and Australian Government loans one would imagine that once 
the liquidation process has been put in hand shareholders should 
get their money within a period of, say, six months. One of the 
attractions of the shares, which are now quoted in the market 
around Ils., is the possibility—I will not put it higher than that 
that before the money from the Australian subsidiary is transferred 
to this country the Australian exchange rate may be adjusted to 
something nearer par than the present level of l6s. If such 
change did take place, the break-up value might prove to be 
somewhere nearer 16s. than my estimate of 13s. 9d 
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ACROSS 11. Out of the fold one may get out. (6.) | 
é 14. Not so very red in the suburbs of | 
1. Character from Lawrence threatened this Polish place 5 
with prosecution (1¢ 16 A rendering of Elgar (5 


6. Chronicler with the makings of com 18 Alternatively a source of feline 
pany (4.) comage € 

4 The squirrel is a good one, but you 19 Very ancient and fish-like in “ The 
can’t take him to dinner. (10 ) Tempest.” } 

10. Gadding in Milton. (4 21 “Good men starve for want of | 

12, “ Man marks the earth with ruin: ” (Dryden (9 
his control stops with the shore “— 23 Isles vaguely seen to the south-east. 
meaning this? (3, 4.) (7 

13 ertucal. (7.) 25. Simpletons like a tomb in Shake 


1S. One of the treacle-well girls. (5.) speare (7 



















i7. Common to Arden and France. (6.) 27. Might get nasty after a penny. (6.) 
at ‘Thou art - of the spheres 28. Suitable subject for “a king of 
And of the courts of heaven art shreds and patches.” (6 
free Watson (6 3 An enemy of friction. (5 
22. Let me turn to the newspapers. (7.) 32. “ Non . sed Angeli.” (5.) 
23. This one is a good deal more than 
the average 36 inches. (€ ay 
24. Percy Vere’s motto ? (4, 2 SOLUTION ro 
26. A tree to be treated with respect. (S.) CROSSWORD No. 596 
i 
Could a giant arrive so soon r (7 
3) { ¢ hould 2Ot sm ke ¢ igur with it 7 TT if m= T o tA 
i lid ne moke cig wi i Rielclolelosireielalx Inia 
33. “A ship, an , @ sickle moon” cMo . <M Ms 
__ (Flecker). (4.) PAL VIO AIL Mv tO LET) 
34. Saladin made it with gum. (10.) A Lae A c Ss 
35. Learning with no moorland growth. Te. a | “ 
(4 Nie tr 
%. A ling of those whe are too close, G 3 E 
(i BH je Be g 
DOWN R A 
1. Is unit in Africa? (7.) mA! L 
2. With a fast watch one might eppear A 
to have it. (5, ) 22 
3. Equality with mother. (5.) " 4 
4. Instrument occurring in another clue. 
(6 im| €} 
$. Darkness before a vehicle. (6.) 7 
7. Far from littl money. (5.) We 
8. Jacob did with an angel. (7. Aliltliln CitiN 





SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 6 
The winner of Crossword Neo. 596 is Miss C. M. Bowen, 8 Somerset Road, 
London, W.13. 





7 FAMOUS SPAS 


* Alkia Saltrates ’ combine the active principles of 
the waters from world famous Spas. The cleans- 
ing ingredients act both on the kidneys and the 
bowels. ‘ Alkia Saltrates’ are of especial benefit 
to those who have a tendency to rheumatism. 


——ALKIA Saltrates—— 


TRACE mann 





Price 4/2 bottle (inc. purchase tax) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


FURNESS, WITHY AND COMPANY 
BUSINESS WELL MAINTAINED 











Tne fifty-ninth annual general meeting of Furness, Withy and Company, 
imited, will be held on October Sth in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated statement of the chi 
man, Sir Ernest H. Murrant, K.C.M.G., M.B.E 

From the profit and loss account it will be noted that the amount 
dealt with in the parent company’s accounts is £557,933, after providing 
for all expenses, depreciation and taxation. In the final analysis there 
is a disposable surplus of £803,934, out of which the directors rec 
mend that a dividend of 8 per cent. per annum, less income tax, be paid 
on the Ordinary stock, and that £298,684 be carried forward. 

Ihe question of the dividend distribution has been given most careful 
consideration. Your directors are not bound by any undertaking 
limit the glistribution ; a dividend of 8 per cent. per annum may we 
be regarded as a very reasonable return on the Ordinary stock of the 
company, but looked at in a different light it may appear to be very 
meagre return on the amount of capital actually employed in the business, 
Ihe main considerations, however, are public y and domestic polic 








Im regard to the former, there are f that a higher rate 
of distribution would be inadvisable. Your direct owever, m¢ 
concerned with domestic policy, and what Is des the interests of the 
company and stockholders. 

Our principal business is to own ships and to operate trades in which 
the ships are employed. Therefore, in order to maintain our business 
and to retain our trades, we must have ships. With the new tonnage 
brought into commission in the last few years. and the additionai ships 
contracted for and under construction, our associated ficets are ail im 


a good state of efficiency. 
REPLACEMENT OF SHIPS 

During the war years we lost approximately half our combined fleets. 
The replacement of those lost ships has been completed, but the process 
has been costly. We have also made a start with the replacement of 
some of the older ships. It is a process which is unavoidable and in 
the fulfilment of the process shipowners are peculiarly handicapped by 
current methods of assessing so-called profits for taxation 

If the Government wish to help industry and could be persuaded 
that it is the capital.assets employed in industry which provide the bulk 
of National employment, I suggest that a start might be made by allowing 
some measure of relief from taxation on amounts specifically set aside 
for the replacement of wasting capital assets. 

Trade between North and South America has been badly affected by 
the State-owned and State-aided shipping of South American countries 
and the United States. The trade between U.K. and the Argentine has 
encountered various periods of uncertainty due to the difficulties t 
have arisen in the negotiations between the two countries for the renewal 
of meat purchasing agreements. 

The position which | reported last year in regard to our Newfoundland 
trade has shown no improvement. The fact remains that in the steamers 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia we installed refrigerator and insulating 
machinery at a cost of £127,000, the weight of which is 430 tons in each 
ship, for the particular purpose of transporting Newfoundland fish to the 
U.K. Due to political changes and exchange problems we have been 
obliged to carry that expenditure and weight around. to and fro across 
the Atlantic, for over 300,000 miles without the refrigerator chambers 
ever once having been utilised for the purpose for which the machinery 
was installed. 





SERVICE EXTENDED 

Our service between the United States and Newfoundland also con 
tinues to suffer from the consequences of the Confederation of New- 
foundland with Canada. We have, however, been enabled to extend the 
service to the West Indies and have thereby re-established in a modified 
form the service which we previously operated between New York and 
the West Indian islands with the addition of a link to Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia. 

Taken as a whole, however, our business has been well maintained, 
and in some cases has expanded satisfactorily. Indeed, the benefits to be 
derived from the widespread interests of a group such as ours become 
daily more apparent. 

Since the close of the financial year developments in Korea have once 
again created a demand for shipping for warlike operations. It is 
reported that the United States has brought back into service over 100 
ships which were previously held in the Merchant Fleet Reserve, and 
other ships have no doubt been diverted from commercial services. The 
influence of this development upon freight markets is gradually spreading, 
with the result that in recent weeks there has been a more or less general 
hardening of tramp freight rates in many areas. Such developments, 
however, are invariably accompanied, sooner or later, by increases in 
operating expenses. In this connection it is not inappropriate to repeat 
what has been so frequently stated elsewhere, that Liner Conference 
rates are not liable to overnight changes in the same way as open market 
tramp rates. Liner Conferences give protection to their shippers for 
their current business, and it is customary for adequate notice to be given 
of any changes that may be necessitated by circumstances, 
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Saturvay, I Mh January, at 2.30 p.m o 7ionas . cteTY For Cancer Reiser, Dep we pay the toftowing Pecore Pri ices — pastel ote ; é —_, f 
2 a4 ‘ ictoria Street, S 1 £75 tor Sulturec Peal er nee ret white and colou 
Mt SSI AH (Handel) ) STRESSED GENT Lic OLK’S AID £5-£35 Gold Pocket Watches and ¢ hains and Satins, lovely assortment | 7 
Sarurpay, 27th January, at 2.30 p.m ASSOCIATION appeals tor ve trail £15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eterni send 6d. “for atalogue of bargain 1 ant 
‘ ee . ady. aged 78, ite unabl look atte gz £3-£25 onic Silver Sports Cups parcels.._Cetic, Lro.. Dept. 26, Mail Order 
HIAWATHA (Coleridge-Taylor) I a I Be ge Bs | *, . week to | and Trophies ; 10-£100 Gold Cigarette | Stores. Bedford om 
Ash Weonespay, 7th Fearuary, at 7.30 p.m meet fee some where she is being cared ¥ ases £ =f 75 ‘Soli d Ly ave Tea Sets and ‘O MUCH THE BETTER if you smoke the 
Ss for. (Cas . s ic leigh rays | £20 for £5 Gold Pieces, and up to b ous Crescent ixture “oltsfon 
THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS (Elgar) | Wise Caxton Siteet, SWi. The Assocta- | £3.000 for Diamond and Precious Stone | tien of supreme mua SG oem ASS 
Saturpay, 3rd Marcu, at 2.30 p.m tion | ly supported by voluntary Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and Earrings com teen. Page i tl 
REQUIEM (Verdis tigen fs cutirely sup Valuation by | Qualified Expert (Fellow | Bitiweron ap Gooxe, Bromsarove 
. . jemmological Associatiot If you cannot , - Vo omsgrove 
Gooo Faway, 23rd Marcu, at 2.30 p.m ARt Ts io! m one: food. loth ng 0 ; call personally, sen your parcel by LU pig HANDWOVEN TWEEDS 
iouselines, a oddm 5 to mak 4 Registered l lite sate. and . AND LOVELIEST KNITTING WOOLS 
MESSIAH (in its entirety) (Handel) would be gratefuliy received by volunta you will re iate Cas le IN PURE CASHMERE 
worker among the poor Please send to with no P " = an ees SHET Bers rig ine AL 
THE | Siste BEITY SIMMONDS, Holly brook Sons, Lip I to Garden, London over 100 shades; 9d. for all wool samples 
Marsham Way, Gesiaras Cross, Bucks E Cc HOLborn 8177 tweed patterns returnable. stan p for 
“FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN” ‘i W, ZEALAND lector wants Maori ‘IDMAN'S SEA SALT for aches and  Destage only. We have no_ dissatisfied 
! . books, papers on pains Nature’s toni Insist 0 ustomers ; which fact our corresp - fence 
CONCERTS New 5 a K \ ” WEBSTER lja, Lam- T1 DMAN s “ i prove We hand- ake and sell. the 
THurspay, 10th May, 1951, at 7.30 p.m bolle Road, London. N.W.3 INTER 2OR Ya pt Franklir sipertesive genuine article . : 
z . ' SE omprer c'est la paix The Lin- W yok. aa Se hi ~ ‘conducted int ——— —— or-LOWEN. Bude, Cornwall 
THE APOSTLES (Elgar) N ruists lub, Londor Intert iational tion and expert parti es Switeestane mm. r idependent Business of Masters 
THurspay, 7th May, 1951, at 7.30 p.m Certre. 20 Gr mvenor Place W.1, tor con France \ 4 fully inclusive I pom — pre electe re. fas! 
vel satior and tuition in foreign languages inform sole t ken childrer r ese lovely fabrics are fash 
THE KINGDOM (Elgar) Geutinentel Beack te one lang 9595 16 if required seeates. The Way. | today in new patterns, colcurs, and WE 
THurspay, 24th May, 1951, at 7.30 p.m. STATE BU ILDING SOCIETY (Est. 1931) FARERS TRAVEL! Lrp., 33, Gerdon We would like to send our sample am 
THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS (Elgar) WD are ope accept al m up wo £5,009 | Saua.e, London 1. Euston 4161 returned.—-Prazers, Tweeds. Pert! 
oo " ig for investr nent at 2) p.c. free of tax. Send 23 PER CENT. TAX PAID.--Send for 7ERBA MAT’E TEA, from _ Soutt 
Saturpbay, 9th June, 1951, at 2.30 p.m. 1 de t Secretary, 8 Bucking- i vestment prospectus. S.2’., MORNING- America famous health tea se a / 
" , . Westminster, S.W.1 re oN 31 LDING Socirery 240, Kentish Towr ordinatr tea sustaining in rating 
SEA SYMPHONY (Vaughan Williams) TOO MANY. ENGAGEMENTS Rd.. London. N.W5 Established 1866 nourishing. 3/6 Ib 3 Ib. 10/+. post paid 
BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST (Walton) tor a res Ha . - —s c.o0.D 6d. extra.—JerBa Mate Co 
This Concert will be given by the combined pulation. A Snes ap SHOPPING BY POSIT Gors Stockpor t 
4 
4 








































































































and the Royal Choral Society Mr STEPHEN 5. ‘ Ww. "I 1 i 2 Ens mma! bg orn ice i tempers re thermostat 
Ar the Organ: ARNOLD GREIR w.l Tel Welbeck 9600 moma . awe E meee . resultit . nica] 
! h > OVE > 
SIR MALCOLM SARGENT ARERS RESTAURANT. of Grat change " . 
Place. Orchard Street W Brita +7. 
opened a branch estab , 2 eR ase > . samen 
THE PROSPECTUS Oxtord Street 1. GER 1 4 OB 450 PARKER, WINDER / 
. t r the vice of aos 450. Broad St., Birming d 
(giving soloists, seat prices, booking dates, ‘ tor 1 = » i : | 
&c.), 1s now available Apply, with stamped tight meals an sllectic teh ss ° ; 
t Open till mid | PER CENT 
addressed envelope, to Box Office. Royal ght . .. & Full ( Bulb ¢ 10 100-3 Mt. - the ‘ Sie asses 
Albert Hall, or to me licensed slity as at Gran- ) ot t at ut tent » rel 
ville Pla J it ¢ rds l 
SEASON TICKETS. a in. & 
~ YILI erested in educa , 4 
ensuring a seat at one of the ( ROL W tion ols lend ad Bradb D 
Concerts, and at the MESSI An on ditiona £2,500) to v - x Orar > 
6th January, 1951), are now on sale at the | establishe lest part s | , on % . STAMPS 
t e { interest aid ) u } oot 
Box Office at the Royal Albert Hall | en. 909B . » gro —¥ ri 2 _Basnaes he 1eaD “4 \ 
, : a ' us Oxtor sichester s .. 
NEW MEMBERS y pte we mw tes ~ x oye on fa: “8 ‘ATHER to the office without greasy a ot Dont ). 

No turther applications from Sopranos, Box SB % sree — I hands “PMAN (Double strength) : = Poszing _ \ 
Contraltos or Basses can be accepted at the | Cleanse wast ip time outs free to appro \ 
moment, but there are still vacancies for ANC F r IRS & grease, 1 Double : e ane a ~ oi “! 3on, 167, Strand W.C 

enors . ein, th Gray's inn Road. W.C.1 : : 

SS Ee tn teen | or ‘8 SURNISHING, FABRIC SALE.Tax tree EDUCATIONAL . 
vided—weekly rehearsals under Sir Malcolm . k active hard wearing. fine weave DMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
Sargent Apply to me vow (enclosing ANC " nee ~ for one . ls <A. TRAINING. — Expert yt ar " 
stamped addressed envelope) for membership , b- Gold, Si 4) “ — rw . are. } 

. . - . - ¢ . t ins 3 wi . a alifi stuc 
- are ane will be held io late bert t ilos range of sample ‘eLic, Lro., Dept. 26 Hospit oe — \ 
septembe EC OME a Hotel Bookkeeper, Recep- Mail Order Stores B edford nalism, Advertis _~ ) 

L. G. PATIENT, Secretary B‘ atanaser or Manageress, Diet ail Order Store . : , Shexthandn. oii sement.  Specia \ 
The Roval Choral Society . “iar Caterer Me ical Secretary Expert \ ARDEN STONE ee ter — “~ arrangements for Scholarshige \ 
: a 7 Postal Course t " SECRETARY eps. walks bid =syork =stone, available, — Resident day students 
Royal Albert Hall, London, S.W sthn rrainine C ai W thdear Brighton, 6 cruzy-paving in 9 eo we loads re accepted. Social amenities Apply to J. W 
t N NMP H rectangular slabs by the square yard i Loverioce, M.A (Cantab ), St. Godric’s \ 
1 : A ? Pa tht Ags § now et roll n tens et write Pritt, 61. Calvert Roa Secretarial College, 2, Arkwright Road, 
ste $ n Pn arnet N.W.3 Ham. 5986 
b3rd sessior all parties and YOOD Coffee Scarce.—-O Brazilian 
—_— G Blend at 3s. 6d. per jb. is really good I YAM SHAW SCHOC Me a , ART y \ 
t ht ° ; ” thorough general training in drawit 
BOOKS BOUGHT - row Hal po ba i parcels 2 lb . 1s 10d ; 4 ib z and pictot compositio : ; 
9 Platt’s Lane 15s, 2d i Ib., 25s. 10d 10 Ib 36s, j ‘ ised. training portrait mural. 
ren and re-<« +R. i - Ww ~ - I h.. — S flower and landscape painting, and illus- 
Turn those books you no longer nes and mattre gr a = ite or : tration. Autumn term begins _ Sei ptem- | 
want into cash wert matt > nt 1 aoemmas S ber 25th.—Particulars from the Secretar? 7S 
. rote an “tol me ais : Nat 70, Campden Street, Kensington, W.8 s 
We pay top prices for used books on Bedding.” Heat & Son Lip., 196, = a’ vas ((OMPLETE SECRETARIAL | TRAINING ' 
all subjects if in good condition. t Road, W.1 : ae~ and shorter courses for graduates of 
saa 6 in., each | older students at Davies's, White Lodge 
Fiction, art, science, philosophy, ge eo sry, Cream or White 3 Addison Road. W.14. Telephone: Park Fo 
psychology, sets of standard authors, oan try 265. Strand, London -, et ss in. 4465 idents may begin now (Ce 
etc. etc.. wanted yi I j EC.) WAY. Lip. (Dept. 454) (CcRirpLeoate SFCRETARIAL Coutect au 
[NFERIORITY COMPLEX _ eradicated igton High St., London, | ¢- Golden t 1. Clerk to the aoe 
free bouk, Britisn INsti- 20V 10rs.—-MONn, <62 ss : 
j. CLARK, Bookseller, TUTE oF Pracit PsycnoLocy (BR. 13), 10a, YEW Leather goods of s perb quality and AND pr K, 7 " H lla ~ 
136a. Fortess Road, London, N.W.5. — — a BI . ‘MENDI" G ‘ ? tr — rris 4 sn “ass » 1 eo ial Enti ( 
SI \ on a: . ’ 
Phone: Gulliver 1917 fe ry i & Mer ’ ist MB ~ 
7 7 Bet and s noo! Certificates London Mat l 
tion versit Entr anc Scholat 
Parcels may be sent for valuation New Bond Str ships 1. Park 7 wo 
S loaned anyv R AMATIC Spee h, Television and F 
onthly or per z nder the G e ‘ 
Lisrany (5) ment fF urther ‘Education and Tratning 
Scheme L.A.M.D.A ‘Tower House 
Cromwell Road, S.W.5 
LAYTONS JQPUCATIONAL EXCHANGE —Visits 10 
rt , ‘ 4cultured French and S\ mill 
’ he Le« rt ve 5 wial work Iso u mist 
2a Duke St., Manchester Square, W.1 ‘ ; trimming restiot for paying guests.—D q 
S dis. § writ style b 1 Hitpa Rowertson, 61 Road 
Wine in the Wine Bar ; ; Lrooiax Lisureo (SP ndon. N'W.3. PRimrose 
“ 4 It SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Dine (6-9) in the Restaurant N! W CARS stay new if the upholstery ral Land Park Lane 
a $i ed by loose vers.—Wr r f roy training High Grads . 
} WEL 1864 8808 pho *aR-COVERA Dept eo P H ie e. few scancies 
t. London, W.1. REGent'7124-5 , 
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Faets about 


INVESTING 


in building societies 











WALTIIETL ELS 





It is the safest form of investment 
consistent with a worth-while return. 


Your capital cannot depreciate and 
may be withdrawn at short notice. 


The rate of interest is 21% free of in- 


come tax which is paid me the Society. 


ASSETS £4,000 ,000 RESERVES £170,000 


Write for details to: | 


HASTINGS AND 


EAST SUSSEX 


BUILDING SOCIETY | 
WELLINGTON PLACE - HASTINGS 








To Bermuda: 
MEDIA Dec. 
BRITANNIC Jan. 19th 
Bermuda: 
PARTHIA Feb. 


goth 


From 
25th 

Enjoy a area” holiday 
in Bermuda. Travelling Cunard 
you are assured of real comfort, 
\ fine cuisine and thoughtful ser- 


“sterling 





\) vice Return direct by the 
\ Par or from New York by 
the ( Ou deens or any Cunard sailing. 


S\, 





> 
2 


rm apply: Pier Head. Liverpool, 4 

(Ce 5 Lower Regent Street, London, 

60 OM all 78q0); 88 Leadenhall Street, 

London, EA Avenue 3010); or principal 
travel agencie 


Cunard 








‘BERMALINE’ 





THE SPECTATOR, 


NREGG Shorthand 6 weeks’ intensive 

Wevening course.—Mrs Pramces KING, 
F.N.G ) T.Com., 115, sloucester 
Place, W.1.—Welbeck 5855 


directin two 


N ARIAN NAYLOR is 
a Act 
a 














separate courses in 
covering speech and 
Tuesday 7-9, Weds, 2-4 
Details, Mrs. HamMwonp 
W.i4 
Poste | TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., -Northn.); 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
LL.B., B.D. Degrees; Diplomas, Law Exams., 
&c Low fees instalments Prospectus 
from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92 
Wolsey Hall, Oxiord (Est. 1894.) 
SCHOOLS AND CAREERS.- Parents and 
+ others desiring information 1 
schools and careers for boys should con- 
t Tue Pues. AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


ult 
Year Book, 19 rhis the official boc 


of the Headmasters’ Conference and of 
the Incorporated Association of Prepara- 
tory School It gives detailed ip- 
t lé ! a 








s gi 
1950 














‘PANISH Ever ses for students 
» at all stage ing Oc tober 9th 
Details from Educational Director, Hispanic 
Council, 4, Upper Berkeley St., London, W.1 

ey MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, Bexley 
" (Duy and Poardir School for Boys.) 
Boys prepared for “Common Entrance, 
Gene School Certificate and other public 





JH h percentage of successes 
ib ie The School is set 
itul surroun s in the Garden of 
Ei.¢ slat d Home produce from extensive 
gaiden Moderate fee Write to Srcre- 
TARY f Prospect St. Michael's College, 
Bexley, Kent 


T=. TRIANGLS SECRETARIAL COL- 
Molten Street, W.1 
May 06 (> ok 
LITERARY 
WW BENEVER. YOU_ THINK OF WRITING 
THIN 























OF THE LS.J The London 
School of Jo rnalism, founeed 30 
years ago by yurnalists—under _ the 
patronage of leading nev spaper roprie 
tors—-has raised the staNdard of correspon- 
dence coaching to a level that has won the 
i on of editors and students alike 
The L.S.J. gives instruction in Journalism 
Story Wri ting Poetr) Literature and 
Histor ou have not yet seen 
Writing 4 the Press,’’ write today for 
a free cop Prospectus DEPARTMENT 
LONDON ScHOOL oF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1 
MERICAN MAGAZINES Nat Geog 
a Mag., Pop. Mechs., Fortune, etc., by 
postal subscription Send for details.— 
Tuomas & Co (SP). 111, Buchanan Street 
Black poo! 
I OOKS PURCHASED from any address 
in the London area air price offered 
and prompt clearance without trouble or 
expense to the seller FRANCIS MARSDEN 
Booksellers, 59, King’s Rd., Chelsea, S.W.3. 
I OOKS PURCHASED.—Smalj] or large 
c ections of book on most sub- 
ject wanted town or country visited 
helpful advice without expense r obliga 
tion FRA ANK SAYERS illiam IVth 
Street, W.c Temple “Bar 9243 
I EUTSC HE BUEC = esucht, R. & E 
Steiner (B Talgarth Road, 
London, W.14 FU bs os 4 
kK INE BOOKS on al! aspects of Antique 
Collecting al decorative maps and 
topographical prints of all descriptions ; 
books purchase P. M 2. Erwoop, 102, 
Herbert Road, L do S.E.18 
Goo income an be made by story or 
W article ting Send for Secrets of 
Successful Writine free, from PREMIER 
ScHoot F JOURNALISM ee rer House, 
3 leet Street, London, E.C.4 
pean MC pouaal for typing 
e juplicating ranslatio 57, 
< rch St., London, W 8 WEStern 





J. Se retartal Service for duplicat- 





yping and a. a y secretarial 
t leph lside 6911, 
Northiam “WwW vodside park London, 


and intelligently 
ms 3d Plays 
Epsom Road, 


ted. Not Pocket 











> to J. CLARE 
T Wine Office Court, E.C.4 
a3 RE I an IES. 22, Princes House, ,190, 
w.l Public stenographers 
typing a pl at MSS Regent 3650 
STELLA ISHER BUREAC 15, Strand 
7 WC.2 fl t pe and temp. 
Typi Db Translations WHI 3501 
1 I ane 
. me At Edition) of 2lst April 
] ul required Wr te Box 
S 658 PE if st Martin Lane, 
w.c2 
bump tednnnse Stories and articles for 
Americar journals DonNaLD CRAIG, 
Folyci Mu 
\ YRITE FOR ggeag! \3 Send for free 
Pooklet.—T#H REGENT <-* on 
(Dept. 85G). Pak 4 Gate London w.8 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


yyouas Graduate (26) experienced 

University librarian, teaching quali- 
ficatior desires interesting post Box 
891B 


SEPTEMBER 


> 4 


» F956 
SITUATIONS VACANT 


EDFORD SCHOOL—Headmaster 
appointment will be vacant in Sep 
~ candidates should aque s= 


ation by 14th October from 
The Harpur Trust, Bedford 


B B.C. invites applications from British 
e Nationals for post of Scriptwriter in 


the 













pean Productions Department of Over 
vices. Duties include writing docu 

feature programmes presenting 
institutions and the as sh way ot 

id explaining the Briti ttitude t 
nternational problems and “events, for 
broadcasting in English to Euro; i tor 


into other Europe 
knowledge of cur t 
omic anc 















itical, econ al 

rope and the ability t 

essential Experience in do 

1 or radio writing, and a know 

one or m European countrie 

curopean languages would be an ad 
? e successiul candidate will be 
ntracts for ne to three years 

ju on, with a fixed salary depending « 
experience and qualifications of £700 t 
£1,000 a eal Applications, preferably 
‘“ompanied by some of the andidate’s 
published or inpublished work to be 
addressed to HEAD OF PROGRAMME CONTRACTS 
Broad ting House, London, W.1, within 7 
days (en t marked ‘** Scriptwrite 
) Ori references should not be 





with the Civil Service 























S Prison ommission 
invite appli atior for pensionable posts of 
Assistant Governor Cla ll (Men and 
Women I H.M Prison and Borstal 
Service There will be about 8 vacancies 
for men and at least 
a ates must be 

ar 195¢ and 
conan al ‘educat ion, 
respo n sibilits I 
int t difficult reformativ mi 
with adolescents or adults Salary (in 
London) for men £360 x £20-— £580, for 
women £330 x £20—£470, rather less out- 
side London. Starting pay may be increased 
by one increment for eac h year of age over 
25 up to 30 Free rnished accommo- 
dation or an eliowan in lieu.—Applicz 
tion forms from the Establishment Off 
G. I! 8), Prison Commission, Horseferry 
House. Dean Ryle Street, London, S.W.1 
to be returned by 14th October, 1950 
Camere COLLEGE, CANTERBURY 
NEW ZEALAND.—Applications are in- 


vited from qualified persons for the office of 
Headmaster of Christ's College, Christ- 
church, New Zealand The Headmaster 
must be a communicant member of the 
Church of Erfgland; age preferred, 35 to 
» as a Headmaster or House- 














would be of value He wil] be 
juired to take up his duties as early as 
possible in 1951 Salary is £1,500 (N.Z.) 
per annum, plus free house, and a con- 
tribt ition of £140 (N.Z.) per annum to a 
2etiring Fun Full particulars, ferms ol 
ation, etc., are obtainable from the 
offices of the High Commissioner for New 
nd, 415, The Strand. London C.2 
communications to the High Commis- 
*r must be plainly marked * Christ's 
Yollege "’ in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope Completed application 
forms must reach the High Commissioner 
not later tt th October, 1950. 
Oy og SCHOOL Sydney, New 
Sc i Wale pplications are invited 
losing in London on 20th October, 1950 
for the position of Headmaster The 
whicn is Church of England 


schoo] 
chool 


Headmasters 
and Great Britain 





a 
and a member 
nee of Australia 












Preparatory and Secondary sections 
er 600 boys in attendance. It pr 
rr lum up a Le avir Certific: 
Hor Mat tandard 
number of boar ‘ders is ‘180. The salary and 
allowance will amount to £2,000 (Aust 
per annu Q P 





Y the s 
grounds is Re isonable 













pro 

removal expenses will be paid Full par- 

ticulars and forms of application can be 

obtained from CRANBROOK APPOINTMENTS 

COMMITTEE c/o Australia House The 
Strand, London, W.C.2 

I a gf a og plications are in- 

vited for ion of HEADMISTRESS 

os the welling Diocesan School for 

ors, ** Ng v Marton, New Zealand 

po jlicants must be communicant members 

of the Church of England The appoint- 

ill be im the first instance for a 

f five years, and the commencing 

ill be £800 per annum, with pro- 

wv renewal for a further term by 

agreement Passage money to New 

be paid Applications must 

ed by details of qualifi ions 

and by three testimonials. 


ant must be prepared 
beginning of 
y 1951 Full conditions of 
employment may be obtained 


applic 












to this newspaper Applica- 
lose on Wednesday, October 
ECRETARY Shorthand Typist 
Ss late, 25-35 a 
wh demi knowled ize 
tilise od speeds essential e-day 
week ‘State age, experience speeds 
s. of degree.—-Box 907B 
XU RRSY COUNTY ucatior 
Con invi ited 








n me ’ 
tior to 8 
Empl yment Officer at 
Banstead Youth Employment 





5 
Bureau . 
work 





ministrative experience and social 
among young people are desirable Salary 
£440 x £15 £485 plus London Allowance 
F ther pz a oS See a- 
on ma b rec ) a 
stamped (2k 1 from 
the Chief Education Officer, County Hall 


Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 


335 


” | Courses of Study 





| for London University 
Degrees 


@ Founded in 1887, U.C.C. has 
prepared many thousands of 
students for London University 
Degrees (open to all without 
residence) in Arts, Science, 
Economics, Commerce, Laws. 
Tuition is also given for M.A., 
the Diplomas in Social Studies, 
Public Administration, etc. 


@ the College is an Educational 
Trust, not conducted primarily 





as a profit-making concern, 
and has a_ staff of highly 
qualified Tutors. Fees are 


moderate and may be paid by 
instalments if desired. 


%& PROSPECTUS free from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
EE, IEE 








PURELY PERSONAL. 
IME 


—for a 
(1/9d. each). 





HAVE A 
SIX 


STOP 
Cigar 


MUs1 
KING 














{ BELIEVE HE LOVES 
HIS MURRAYS 
MORE THAN HER! 





ND why not? Men who smoke Murray's 
Mellow Mixture wouldn’t give it up 

for love or money! It's a grand tobacco 
of medium strength—the strength most 
men prefer. It’s cool and fragrant, with 
a flavour all its own. Burns slowly and 


evenly, and therefore lasts longer. That 
is very important these days! 
MURRAY'S 
MELLOW MIXTURE 
MURRAY, SONS AND CO. LTD., BELFAST, 


NORTHERN IRELAND where good tobaccos 
have been skilfully blended for over 130 years 





Applicatior 
and Bar 
Commercia 


BOARD 
Solicitors 
experience in 








on Law, for the post of Set 
tant 1 the Legal Depar 
arter nm Londor Candidate 





’ I adm ators and & 
ed t responsibilit The app e 
! a salar ale of £975 x £35 
‘ ¢ snr pl ocatio A, A 
an £o4 per nnur Th 
l tute ‘ill be appointed 
" ala his ale a t qual 
" experie 
ADE ‘ full part ‘ 
‘ hronol al le 
’ a and experie 











t forwarded Closir ja 
1950 
* TYPISTS t see g posts ple 
Ss t STRANE SECRETARIAL Act 
a2. § 1, W.c.2 pp. Shell Mex H 
Uy styensty COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
pI at s are invited a | 
bationa A tant Le p P 
(initial sala £450 per a m ait t 
£ Si alte ‘ I ther pa la 
may be b 1 fron the Rt A 
Unive t ( e, & eton Par 3 
sea. b ! applications 1 t be re 
or hy ’ i » 19 ’ 
CONCERTS 
[3478 BACH FESTIVAL, l4th 
’ ber l4 neert Br hure f 
Bu Fe Se ta Bath (2id amp 


a e 

B B. YMPHOD 

. Seu : 

ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
® Goncert 


WEDNESDAY 1 OCT at 8 


NY ORCHESTRA 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


RB! ren ,LEAG F I Pe. oe 
t t 


)PEAN 


Weste ( 4 
AD 4 Weekl 7 sf 
M Clut 2 Dea 
“A by ¢ A 8 
M ) I ‘ 
and pros 
Li SECRETARY t 
SW at le t 


I & " Tot 
ad. Wil 
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